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We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 








SOUTHLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Insurance in Force 


Over $66,000,000.00 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


CLARENCE E. LINZ, 
Vice President & Treas. 


LAWRENCE M. CATHLES, 
Vice President & Actuary 


P. N. THEVENET, Secretary 
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You are [he Man Who bene- 
fits by this advertising 


The public’s recognition of the Insurance Company 
of North America’s national advertising campaign is 
being realized by agents throughout the country. 


The insurance-buying public is looking to the insur- 
ance agent as a specialist in the very important mat- 
ters of protection, safety and insurance. You are 
the man they come to—you are The Man Who 
benefits by the North America publicity. 


Identify your organization with the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America and the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America—writing practically 
every form of insurance except life. Benefit by the 
advertising written to benefit you. 


Are you using the Insurance Company of North America news- 
Mailed free to Agents—run them in your own 
Full particulars upon request. 


paper campaign? 
newspaper under your own name, 


Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


and the 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
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Hii ticitei wom @relnirarte hme al 
North America 





‘‘The Oldest American Fire 
and Marine Insurance 
Company” 
Founded 1792 


“write practically every form of insurance except life.’’ 
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Perfect Protection Opportunities 


Strong men seldom appreciate the need of life insurance until it is properly brought to their 
attention. A wave of the hand and great wheels begin to turn for them. A finger on a button 
and men spring to do their bidding. In factory or office, in industry or finance men scorn the 
need of protection. The lesson of life insurance must be driven home to them. Never is it sought 
over the counter, but always it must be sold. And because it takes big strong men to meet other 


big strong men, life insurance presents big opportunities. 


No so many years ago the life insurance business was considered a place for the derelicts of 
other businesses: men fit for nothing else could eke out a living peddling policies to their friends. 
But to-day the business of life insurance looks for successful men of affairs. The life insurance . 
agent of this day and age must be a man of vision. He must bea fighter. He needs brains. He 
must have resource, wisdom and wit. He must be tactful and well-mannered. And surely he must 
be a well-dressed and polished man of the world. In fact he must have every qualification neces- 
sary to a big business executive. To such men the business of selling life insurance does indeed 
offer wonderful opportunities. For such men there is no business offering greater independence 
and larger income than life insurance. 


To such men the Perfect Protection offered by the Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., only adds to the possibilities which already stretch before them. Perfect Protection 
to them means easier sales and better satisfied clients. It means a larger field of prospects, it 
means less objections to be overcome. All this because the Perfect Protection Policy has been 


developed with the greatest care to give its holders protection at every possible point. Perfect 
Protection policies give to their owners the peace of mind that comes from the absolute know- 


ledge that every contingency is provided for. 


These advantages are for every man to seek. A word to the company will bring you com- 
plete information. If the business of life insurance offers great opportunities, and it does, add to 
those opportunities a connection with the Reliance Life. 


The RELIANCELIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


of PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Check Alteration and Forgery 
Prudential’s Big Program 
Insurance Decisions, 
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NEW YORK DEPARTMENT WRITES LIFE INSURANCE 
ANALYST AND COUNSELOR 


Letter Just Made Public Contains Information of Great Value to 
Life Insurance Men 


Ife Life Underwriters Association of New 
York has just obtained from the New York 
Insurance Department permission to print 
a letter sent by Superintendent Francis R. 
Stoddard, Jr., to one William TF. Streich, 
calling himself an insurance analyst and 
counselor, in answer to inquiries instituted 
by the latter as to the legality of the form of 
analysis used by him in endeavoring to persuade clients to 
revise their life insurance estates. The letter is to be printed in 
leaflet form by the Association and will be given wide circula- 
tion among the life underwriters of the city, State and country. 

Mr. Streich has long been known as an insurance analyst 
and counselor to members of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. His activities were probably the direct cause of 
the placing on the statute book of the present law in Michigan, 
which strictly regulates the business of life insurance advisors. 
Although Mr. Streich is licensed under the Michigan law and 
is paid the required fee, he left the State shortly after the pass- 
age of the law, and has since operated in several other States. 
It is said, that he has had differences of opinion with the insur- 
ance departments of most of these States. 

Mr. Streich is understood to have come to New York about a 
year and some months ago. Shortly after his arrival he inter- 
ested himself in obtaining departmental rulings upon various 
Propositions which might come within the scope of the provi- 
sions of Section 60 of the New York Insurance Law. Whether 
or not he intended to involve the department by endeavoring to 
obtain complicaten or even contradictory rulings is not known. 


The following letter is self-explanatory. It was prepared by 
the New York Insurance Department only after very careful 
consideration, and the legal points involved were reviewed by 


the best talent available in the business. 


FEBRUARY I5, 1922. 
Mr. William P. Streich, 
Insurance Analyst and Counselor, 
30 Church Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 
DEAR SiR: 


Re: Policies Nos. 2,324,608-608, Harry John Johnson, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 

This will refer to your letters of the 26th, 28th and 3oth ult. and roth 
inst., enclosing a so-called analysis of the above policies. Evidently the 
analysis was prepared for the purpose of inducing the insured to sur- 
render his policies in the [Equitable and take out in the place thereof 
annual renewable term insurance with the A2tna Life Insurance Company. 

You request my opinion as to whether or not your so-called analysis 
conflicts with the provisions of Section 60, New York Insurance Law, 
which prohibits any person, whether a licensed agent or not, from mis- 
representing the terms of any policy or making any misleading estimate 
of dividends. The section further prohibits any person from making 
any misleading representation or incomplete comparison of policies to 
any insured person for the purpose of inducing or tending to induce such 
person to lapse, forfeit, or surrender his insurance. 

In reply I would advise that in my opinion your so-called analysis most 
clearly contains misrepresentations of fact and misleading statements, in 
what appears to be your attempt to unsettle business now in force in the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

I would briefly outline some of the points on which my opinion is 
based: 

1. The description of the policy on the cover sheet of your analysis 


is not complete. It is not clear from this description that the Equitable 
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policies provide not only for $100 per month for 240 months certain but 

for the same amount as long as the beneficiary lives thereafter. 

2. In the first paragrapk of your multigraphed Foreword you refer 
to the “exorbitant premium for reserve insurance.” Your analysis fails 
to establish your contention that the premiums on the above Equitable 
policies are exorbitant. 

3. In the second parargraph of your multigraphed Foreword you refer 
to “reserves, commonly called cash values.” Reserves and cash values are 
not necessarily equivalent. In fact, there are many instances where 
reserves are held on policies which do not provide for cash surrender 

‘values at certain periods. The New York Insurance Law does not 
require that policies of life insurance shall provide “cash values’’; it 
does require that such policies contain a provision for surrender values, 
either extended insurance or paid-up insurance. 

4 In the second paragraph of your multigraphed Foreword you state 
your assumption that the insurant can dispense with the financial guardian- 
ship of the life insurance company, and that he is capable of safely han- 
cling his own funds and can realize at least six per cent interest from 
investments under his personal supervision. * * * 

In my opinion your assumption that the insured can safely handle his 
own funds and realize at least six per cent interest thereon is not in 
accordance with the facts. The experience of financial institutions of all 
kinds indicates that a net rate of six per cent is not possible over long 
periods of time. Your illustration covers a period of forty-seven years. 
Those who are familiar with the subject know very well that the interest 
rate is abnormally high at the present time, and, further, that it would 
not be safe to assume that the insured could invest his funds over a period 
of forty-seven years and earn a net rate of interest of six per cent without 
any losses whatsoever. The fallacy of your assumption is emphasized 
when we consider that the insured would have to make a large number 
of comparatively small investments at various times during the forty- 
seven years, 

4. In the fourth paragraph on multigraphed page 1, under the heading 
“Explanation,” the following statement appears: “To take a loan means 
an additional cost in that the insurant is charged interest by the company 
for the use of his own funds.” 

The above is a misleading and incorrect statement. 
the loan is not an additional cost to the insured on his insurance. If the 
insured should obtain a loan from a bank he would have to pay interest 
on the amount borrowed. The transaction should be considered as being 


The interest on 


entirely separate from his insurance protection. The fact is that the in- 
sured can borrow from the company on the sole security of his policy 
on much more favorable conditions than those required by a bank. 

6. In the last paragraph on your multigraphed page 1, under the head- 
ing “Explanation,” you refer to the American Experience Table of 
Mortality as being fictitious and “inordinate.” Your loose use of de- 
scriptive terms is misleading and is not in accordance with the facts. 

7. In the last paragraph of your multigraphed page 1, under the head- 
ing “Explanation,” you state the term “dividends” is a dangerously de- 
ceptive misnomer, and that “Accelerative Endowment,” “Accumulative 
Dividend,” and “Paid-up Dividend Additions,” etc., are fraudulent plans. 
Such sweeping statements are clearly misrepresentations which are en- 
tirely unwarranted by the facts. 

In the same paragraph you also state that the above terms “constitute 
the most flagrant kind of misrepresentation, countenanced by connivance 
of derelict administrations of State insurance departments.” Such a 
sweeping charge is without the foundation of fact, and is apparently 
intended to sow the seed of distrust in the minds of the insured, so that 
they may the more easily be led to surrender their insurance protection 
for other forms suggested by the so-called life insurance adjuster or 
counselor. 

8. On page 2 of your so-called analysis you assume that in the case of 
the death of the insured it will be the most simple matter to have trustees 
appointed for the administrators of the estate, who not only can, but 
will, invest the proceeds of the policy to earn at least five per cent as 
long as the beneficiary lives and without the danger of any loss. Unless 
you can get some trust company or other financial institution to guarantee 
a net rate of interest at least equal to five per cent, there is a great danger 
in the plan proposed. As a matter of fact, it jis common knowledge that 
widows and other beneficiaries who receive lump sum payments in the 
settlement of life insurance policies lose a large part of all such funds 
in a majority of the cases. The substitution of precarious investments 


~ a 


for the guaranteed income under the original policies is not in the interests 
of either the insured or beneficiary. 

9. In the illustrations on pages 3 to 6, inclusive, of your so-called 
analysis, the commuted value of the original insurance is given jn each 
instance as $18,388. As you well know, this is the commuted value of 
the deferred survivorship annuities provided for in the original] Policies, 

10. On page 3 of your so-called analysis the following form appears: 
“Gain to Estate, this basis, in 1928.” Similar items appear at varioys 
other places on pages 3 to 6, inclusive, of your so-called analysis, The 
figures shown opposite such items apparently are calculated on the 
assumption that the insured will die at about the end of the period in 
question. Such items are therefore misleading. Furthermore, as stated 
above, you have failed to take into consideration the commuted value of 
the deferred survivorship annuities in these calculations. 

11. In your illustrations for the various periods you fail to take into 
account the expense of changing over the insurance. I understand that 
your minimum fee for services in inducing the policyholder to syr- 
render his original insurance and take out other insurance in the place 
thereof is $500. 

12. The following exhibit is made up on the basis of your own figures 
(which have not been verified) : 

Insurance 
Assumed Tangible 
Assets Under 


Streich’s Plan, 
Accumulated at 


Assumed Mini- 
mum Expenses 


Cash Surrender for Change, $500 





; - Value of 5 Per Cent and Accumulated, 

Enp oF YEAR Original 6 Per Cent at 6 Per Cent 
(EL Re ge ee $1,849 $709 
CS ee ae 5,160 1,006 
Pe Oss Sis nie giaies 4,710 1,427 
7 a cori 6,488 6,748 2,024 
te 8,947 *10,441 3,227 
1969 13,429 18.995 7,733 


Includes cash surrender value of new insurance. 


You will note from the above exhibit that the cash surrender value of 
the original insurance is at all times in excess of the assumed tangible 
assets under your proposed plan, after deducting from such tangible 
assets the accumulated amount of the assumed minimum expenses for 
changing over the policies. It will be noted, further, that the cash sur- 
render value of the original insurance is in excess of the assumed tangible 
assets under your plan for almost eighteen years, even without taking 
into consideration the expenses of making the change. 

The following table shows the cash surrender value of the original 
insurance, the net assumed tangible assets under your plan (after deduct- 
ing the accumulated assumed minimum expenses of change, and the excess 
of the cash surrender value of the original insurance over such net 
tangible assets at the end of various years (on the basis of your own 
figures ) : 

Net Assumed 
Tangible Assets 
Under Streich’s 
Plan (After De- 
Cash Surrender ducting Accumu- 
Value of lated Assumed 


Original Minimum Ex- 
Insurance penses of Change) 


Excess of Cash 
Surrender Value 
of Original In- 
surance Over the 
Net Assumed 
Tangible Assets 


Enp or YEAR 


NOOBS 2c. Susid-auiars $1,840 $925 $915 
(| a ae 3,160 2.051 1,109 
WOM. iio c aca biesarsere i 4,710 3,371 1,339 
SC ee ad 6,488 1,719 1,769 
LOG Bes 6 ercrtheave nero 8,947 7,214 1,733 
(ne ae ae 13,429 11.262 2,167 


Your so-called analysis fails to bring out the highly significant facts 
disclosed by the above policies. Such facts are of greater importance 
from the point of view of the insured’s interest. 

13. Again using your own figures, attention is called to the following 
results: If the insured should die immediately after the so-called 
“ultimate” insurance policy is issued to him at age 32, he would receive 
the commuted value of the instalments certain—$12,983, plus the assumed 
tangible assets—$6,743, making a total of $19,726. Deducting the $500 
expense of changing over the policies which at attained age of 52 would 
have accumulated to $2,024 at 6% interest, would leave a net value under 
your plan of $17,702, as compared to the commuted value of the instal- 
ments certain alone under the original policy of $18,388. 

Similarly, if the insured should die at any time after the so-called 
“ultimate” policy is issued to him at age 52, the commuted value of the 
instalments certain alone under the original policies would exceed the 
net value under your plan, after deducting the accumulated amount ol 


(Continued on page 27) 
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HIE Lockwood Housing Investigating 
T Committee has submitted another 
report to the New York State Legisla- 
ture, and, as anticipated, takes a fling at 
the stock insurance companies, demanding 
that all workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance shall be given to the State Fund. 
Just why the insurance business should be 
singled out to become a State monopoly is 
not clear.. Why should not the clothing 
business, for example, be conducted as a 
State monopoly? Clothing is even more 
of acommon necessity than is insurance, 
and everyone knows there is profiteering 
going on in the clothing business. The 
idea of anyone in the insurance business 
makig a profit seems to be highly objec- 
tionable to the committee, yet all other 
kinds of business are run primarily for 
profit—it is the mainspring of business, 
upon which both employers and employ- 
ees depend for their living. Why decry 
profit-making as though it were a crime 
when done by one perfectly legitimate 
and necessary class of business, and not 
apply the same criticism to every other 
legitimate business? There is no more 
reason why insurance companies should 
be deprived of their rights than that 
lawyers should be forbidden to charge for 
their services, or grocers be required to 
sell their goods at cost. 


AST year the fire loss of the United 
States and Canada, as computed by 
the Journal of Commerce, exceeded $410,- 


000,000, having been larger than in any 
preceding year with the single exception 
of 1906, when the San Francisco confla- 
gration swelled the loss to over $459,000,- 
ooo. If the current year should show as 
much of an increase in fire waste as the 
1922 loss increased over that of 1921, the 
1yo6 record would be outdone by $29,- 
000,000. It is evident that education in 
fire prevention must be pushed-even more 
energetically in the future than it has 
been in the past. 


ANADA_ experienced one of the 
+ worst years in its history in 1922, 
so far as fire losses are concerned. <Ac- 
cording to The Monetary Times, the 
property losses aggregated $43,745,005, 
against less than $30,000,000 in 1921 and 
about $27,000,000 in 1920. The fatalities 
due to fire were also many more in 1922 
than in 1921. The loss experience in 
Canada, therefore, seems to parallel that 
in the United States, and augurs ill for 
any showing of underwriting profit. 


HIS year will be a troublesome one 

for those whose duty or interest it 
is to keep tab on legislative matters as 
they bear upon insurance. In addition 
to the Congress of the United States, 
legislatures of forty-three of the States 
will also hold sessions in 1923, with pos- 
sibilities of adverse legislative measures 
being introduced in any or all of them. 
This means that constant watchfulness 
must be exercised, and insurance men 
must be prepared to combat bills which 
are inimical to the business or to the pub- 
lic interest. 


Death Benefits for Employees of John 
Hancock 
The John Hancock Mutual 


Life has just 
established a plan of death benefits for em- 
ployees in the field and home office, based on 
length of service. 

After one year of service and up to four 
years’ service the amount paid to the beneficiary 
in case of death will be $1000. Beginning with 
the fifth year the amount will be $1500, and 
beginning with the tenth year it will be further 
increased to $2000. 


Mid-Continent Agents Hold Convention 

More than 150 agents of the Mid-Continent 
Life Insurance Company, Oklahoma _ City, 
Okla., attended the company’s annual conven- 
tion in that city last week. The meetings were 
held in the main office of the company, and the 


5 





address was made by Governor 
Robertson of Oklahoma, and was followed by 
a talk on “Shakespeare, the Salesman,” by W 
B. Burruss of Kansas City, the well-known 
A theatre matinee and a 
banquet closed the convention. 


welcome 


insurance speaker. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 
Andrew J. Davis Is Also Solicitor for 
Provident Mutual 
Andrew J. Davis, general solicitor of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, has had conferred upon him the 

additional title of vice-president. 

Mr. Davis has been associated with the 
Provident for many years, and rendered val- 
uable service in connection with the mutualiza- 
tion of the company. 


Atlantic Life Meeting 

The Atlantic Life of Richmond held its an- 
nual agency convention at Pinehurst, N. C., 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of last week 
with sixty agents of the company in attendance. 

The following officials of the company at- 
tended the convention: Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
vice-president and actuary; E. Strudwick, Jr., 
second vice-president; Roy Jones, secretary; 
Dr. Frank P. Righter, medical director. 


Kansas City Life Makes Big Gains 

Very substantial gains were made in 1922 by 
the Kansas City Life Insurance Company of 
Kansas City, Mo. The assets increased by 
over $3,900,000, the policy reserve was aug- 
mented by over $2,700,000, the assigned sur- 
plus was increased by nearly $218,000, and the 
As of 


1922, the company reports $25,- 


unassigned surplus by over $881,000. 
December 31, 
928.363 of admitted assets, with a policy re- 
serve of $21,512,494 and admitted surplus as- 
sets for the protection of policyholders amount- 
ing to $3,743,498, including capital, assigned 
surplus and unassigned surplus. At the close 
of last year the Kansas City Life had $234,- 
604.290 of insurance in force, against which it 
has on deposit with the State of Missouri 
securities valued at $17,873,152. 

The company owns a fine tract of land on 
a prominent boulevard, and contemplates start- 
ing work this year on a new home office build- 
ing. President J. B. Reynolds and his able 
associates merit congratulation upon the prog- 
ress made by 


year. 


the company during the past 


Presidency for Mrs. L. E. White 

For the first time in the history of the 
Green Signal Club of the Illinois Life In- 
surance Company, Chicago, the presidency has 
gone to a woman. Mrs. L. E. White has won 
the honor by bringing in the largest volume 
of business. A member of Mrs. White’s agency 
is now second vice president, having the third 
largest volume of written policies. Mrs. White 
has five women agents at her headquarters in 
Chicago, and last year, she herself and two of 
her agents produced $500,000 worth of business. 
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Jack and the 
Bean-Stalk 


All who believe in Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, hold up your hands? Not a hand up! 
Of course you don’t believe in it. ‘The idea 
that a stalk could grow from a bean in a 
night that would carry some one up to riches, 
fame and honor, is too absurd for belief! 


But don’t you really believe it, after 
all> Aven’t you expecting your family to 
enjoy wealth and good position some day? 
And how do you expect they will get them? 
There are two ways in which we dream of 
getting these things, you know: by steady 
preparation; and by the bean-stalk plan. 


If you are putting away a pari of each 
month’s éarnings methodically, and putting 
the proper part of it into life insurance, you 
and yours are on the certain road to prosperity 
and the independence that comes with pros- 
perity. Maybe you believe that way. But 
if you let all of each month’s earnings slip 
through your hands while you wait for the 
magic bean to work its miracle; if your 
family might lose you over-night and lose 
protection with you—why, maybe you be- 
lieve in Jack and the Bean-stalk after all. 


Life insurance builds estates. 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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NEW ACTUARIAL WORKS 





Life Contingencies, by E. F. Spurgeon 
Takes Place pf Part II of Institute | 
of Actuaries Textbook 





CALCULUS AND PROBABILITY, By 
ALFRED HENRY, ALSO ISSUED 





These Books Are Now Official Textbooks 
of the Institute of Actuaries as to 
Subjects Covered Therein 
Two new publications have recently been pub. 
lished by the authority and on behalf of the 
Institute of Actuaries by C. and E. Layton, of 
London. They are “Calculus and Probability 
for Actuarial Students,” by Alfred Henry, 
F. I. A., and “Life Contingencies,” by E, E. 
Spurgeon, I*. I. A. These books will be the 
official textbooks of the Institute of Actuaries 
so far as the subjects with which they deal are 
concerned, and will be used in place of Part I] 
of the Institute of Actuaries Textbooks, styled 
“Life Contingencies,’ by George King, F. I. A, 
and I. F. A. The designations Part I and Part 
IT Textbooks of the Institute of Actuaries are 
in future to be dropped, so that Todhunter’s 
Text Book will continue to be the official pre- 
liminary handbook, but Life Contingencies by 
Spurgeon will supersede the text book, Part II, 
by George King. It is not the intention, how- 
ever to withdraw King’s Text Book from sale, 
as it is recognized that it will be useful to stu- 
dents in the future as in the past. This book, 
however, will not be reprinted when the present 


stock of copies is exhausted. 


CALCULUS AND ProBaBILity, BY A. HENRY 

This book was designed by the Council of 
the Institute of Actuaries to meet the need of a 
mathematical textbook sufficiently comprehen- 
sive, with the standard works on high algebra, 
to provide the groundwork of an actuarial 
education. Actuarial science being dependent 
upon the theory of probabilities, the solution of 
many of its problems is best effected by differ- 
ential and integral calculus, and in practical 
applications the calculus of finite differences is 
almost indispensable. 

The author, because of the necessary promi- 
nence given to the subject of finite differences 
in the curriculum of the actuarial student, treats 
the fundamental propositions of differential and 
integral calculus as being, substantially, special 
cases of similar propositions in finite differ- 
ences. 

In the chapter on Probability the numerical 
or frequency theory of probability has been 
adopted. 

The book resolves itself, in addition to 4 
chapter on functions, definition and graphic 
representations, into four general divisions, as 
follows: On finite differences dealing with gen- 
eral and special formulas, interpolation, central 
differences, inverse interpolation, summation, 
divided differences and the functions of two 
variables: on differential calculus, including 
standard forms, partial and successive differ- 
entiations, expansions, applications and the re- 
lation of differential calculus to finite differ- 
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ences; on integral calculus, including standard 
forms, methods of integration; on probability, 
including a distinction between its mathematical 
or theoretical treatment and its arithmetical or 
practical development, which is the basis of 
actuarial science. There is also a_ special 
chapter containing examples and answers to 


tne same. 


Lire CONTINGENCIES, BY FE. F-. SpurGEoN 

“Life Contingencies,” by E. F. Spurgeon, has 
been published to take the place of Part II of 
the Institute of Actuaries Textbook, dealing 
with the theory of life contingency, by George 
King. Since the first issuance of the original 
publication considerable changes have been made 
in the education course prescribed by the In- 
stitute. With this in view, Mr. Spurgeon’s pub- 
lication has been issued. The principal changes 
are the elimination of the mathematical demon- 
strations, which have been issued as a separate 
work, so that the present volume deals exclu- 
sively with the theory of actuarial science so 
far as it relates to life contingencies. 

The book is conveniently arranged into three 
parts. The first part deals with mortality tables, 
single-life probabilities of life and death, single- 
life annuities and assurances, statistical applica- 
tion of the mortality table, containing, as well, 
mathematical representation of the law of mor- 
tality and Gompertz’s and Makeham’s laws. 
Part II contains functions involving two or 
more lives, probabilities of life and death, joint- 
life and last survivor annuities and assurances, 
contingent assurances, reversionary annuities. 
Part III contains the method of construction of 
mortality tables and tables involving two or 
more causes of decrement and functions depend- 
ent thereon. Among the tables shown are those 
on English Life Table No. 8, 3 and 3% per 
cent—Males, H™ table (Makeham Graduation) 
of 3, 3% and 4 per cent; British Offices Ex- 
perience (whole-life non-participating assur- 
ances—O"™) tabulated with respect to the first 
five years of assurance and of the ultimate table, 
premium conversion tables 3, 314 and 4 per cent 
and uniform seniority tables on two and three 
lives on the H™ table and two lives on the O"™ 
table. 

These important publications are obtainable 
only through The Spectator Company, sole sell- 
ing agents for the United States, at the follow- 
ing prices. “Life Contingencies,” $5.50; “ Cal- 
culus and Probability,” $13. 


GENERAL AGENTS TO MEET 





Security Mutual Life to Hold a Convention 
at Its Home Office in Binghamton, N. Y. 


Leading managers and general agents of the 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company are 
making arrangements to attend an agency con- 
vention meeting at the home office of the com- 
| pany in Binghamton, N. Y. 

An interesting program has been arranged. 
f New plans for the year will be outlined and 
j Matters under discussion will include impor- 
: fant Ways and means of creating an expansion 
* the company’s business. Several innova- 
tlons will be introduced, all of which should in- 
dicate a more rapid growth during the present 


Life Insurance 








SERVICE JUSTIFIED 


Guardian Life Finds Policyholders 
Using It in Increased Numbers 


BUDGET PLANS POPULAR 


Health Department Availed of by More 
Than 3300 Policyholders 


Carl Heye, president of the Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America, has issued the 
following communication to managers of the 
company concerning the policyholders’ service 
department of the company: 

Four years ago the policyholders’ service de- 
partment was established in the hope that it 
would increase the usefulness of the Guardian 
Life as a company of modern insurance service. 
Our pioneering work along the lines of policy- 
holders’ service is justifying itself if the in- 
creased numbers who apply for the various ser- 
vices are a criterion. 

During the year 1922, health service numbers 
1, 2 and 3 were applied for by 606, 676 and 4222 
policyholders respectively, and the services were 
availed of by 603, 219 and 2478 policyholders, or 
a total of 3300 policyholders. 

A new edition of our publication Insurance 
Money Investment Service was required. New 
Form R-99, making possible a change of bene- 
ficiary under own-name policies containing no 
change of beneficiary clause, was introduced dur- 
ing policyholders’ month. As death claims are 
paid to named beneficiaries who have been 
designated upon the suggestion of the company, 
or to conditional assignees, where the company 
has likewise given the initiative for the execu- 
tion of the assignment, our policy title service 
is daily demonstrating the value of this kind 
of service to policyholders and their families. 

During the past year a new series of rein- 
statement letters has been prepared with the aim 
of increasing the number of inquiries for rein- 
statement conditions and these efforts supple- 
mented by yours at the agencies should be effec- 
tive in retaining for the company the largest 
possible number of policyholders. 

Hundreds of Guardian budget plans, both per- 
sonal and household, have been asked for by 
policyholders. The constant requests have caused 
us to prepare an additional form, which will be 
furnished with the budget plans and which is 
called “My Investments.” A copy is sent you 
herewith. The form will explain itself and will 
be found useful by anyone who wishes a clear 
statement of what income he can count upon 
from outside investments, be they ever so small, 
and of the attention he should give to the most 
important of all investments—the insurance 
policies, which, after all, form the bulk of pro- 
tection for the average American citizen and his 
family. 

We hope that this new addition to the pub- 
lications designed to be of use to our policy- 
holders will still further promote the use of 
budgeting principles towards keeping insurance 
policies in force. 

Opens Life Department 

The Fred S. James Company of Chicago has 
completed arrangements with the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and will open 


a life department. 


vear and help materially in the upbuilding of 
the company. 

The opening session will be held on Monday, 
January 22, and continue to the 24th. About 
forty leading managers and general agents from 
different parts of the country will be present. 
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New and Retired Old Line Legal Reserve 
Life Companies 
LICENSED 1922 
Acacia Mutual Life Association, Washington, 
(formerly Masonic Mutual Life Association, 
[fraternal] ). 
\tlanta Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Gulf Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 
Merchants Life and Casualty Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
National Savings Life Insurance Company, 
Wichita, Kan. 
Northeastern Life Insurance Company, Con- 
cord, N. H. 
Standard Benefit Society, Baltimore, Mr. 
Supreme Life and Casualty Company, Colum- 
bus, O. 
United Mutual Life Insurance Company, Dal- 
las, Tex. 
PROJECTED 1922 
American Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Jackson, Tenn. 
American Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
McPherson, Kan. 
American Union Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Arkansas State Life Insurance Company, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 
Bankers National Life Insurance Company, 
Denver, Col. 
Bankers National Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Builders Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Il. 


Church Life Insurance Corporation, New 
York, N: ¥. 

Economy Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Il. 


Farmers Union Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Ia. 

Golden State Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Homestead Endowment Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mutual Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Tex. 

National Home Life Insurance Company, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

National Temperance Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 


National Union Life Insurance Company, 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Peerless Life Insurance Company, Kansas 


City. Mo. 

Piedmont Life Insurance Company, Green- 
wood, S. C. 

Reliable Life Insurance Company, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Union Life Insurance Company, Richmond, 
Va. 

United States Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 

Victory Life Insurance Company, Baltimore, 
Md. 

RETIREMENTS 


Central States Life, Crawfordsville, Ind.; re- 


insured in Northern States Life, Hammond, 


Ind. 
Citizens 


Mutual Life, Little Rock, Ark.; 
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THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Illinois 


A Legal Reserve Co. Organized in 1908 


Every Desirable Provision 
Contained in our Policies 


Home Office Peop’es Life Bldg. 
E. A. NELSON, Pres. 











THE MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


An ‘Old Line”? Legal Reserve Company 
issuing al] the standard forms 
of policies. 


Good territory in IIlinois still open. Will 
be pleased to hear from anyon: interested. 


GENERAL AGENTS 








An up-todate company, with a clean 
record of over 50 years and over $16,000,- 
000 of assets, writing low premium, non- 
participating insurance, will give desirable 
contract to good General Agents in New 
Jersey and Maryland. 

Address Box No. 500, THE SPECTATOR, 
P. O. Box 1117, City Hall Station, New 
York, N. Y. 
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THE COLONIAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


welcomes men with a good past who 
seek a better future 


Ideal contracts in a square=deal company 


E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary 
CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-Pres. S. R. DROWN, Supervisor of Agencies 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY _ 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states of 
Illinois and Missouri with direct Home Office cont: acts, Liberal 


policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF COLORADO 


Clarence J. Daly, President == = | DENVER, COLORADO 
peat 





YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 


ddress P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
New York City. 























WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five-point-nine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of good reputation. 


e “THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 
THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY C0. 


Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—Des Moines, lowa 














INSURANCE GENERAL CASUALTY 
a and SURETY INSURANCE 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile 
Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 
idence, Burglary, etc. 

Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


GENERAL CasUALTY & SURETY CO. 


ELMER H. DEARTH, President 


606 Woodward Ave., Cor. Congress Detroit, Mich. 














INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 
SHARES PROFITS 
WITH ITS AGENCY ORGANIZATION 


That spells a whole volume in a connection witha 
company broadly known for establishing new world 
records for growth and prosperity. Just write the 
home office for a bill of particulars about the Inter- 
national Life plan for distributing among its leading 
agents a share of the profits, based on the high char- 
acter and persistence of insurance written—that is, 
send your inquiry if you write business of high char- 
acter and persistence. ‘The International Life profit 
sharing plan is now reinforced by two years of prac- 
tical and successful demonstration. It is an exclusive 
International Life feature and as such modern and 
all that it ought to be. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE INS. CO. 
ST. LOUIS MO. 
““A World of Strength”’ 
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merged with Great Southern Mutual, Little 
Rock, Ark. , 

Gary National Life, Gary, Ind.; reinsured in 
Chicago National Life, Chicago, IIl. 

Gulf Coast Life, Gulfport, Miss.; liquidated. 

Home Life and Accident, Charleston, S. C.; 
reinsured in Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C. 

La Fayette Mutual Life, Lumberton, N. C.; 
taken over by La Fayette Life, Lumberton, 
ae Life of Southwest, Albuquerque, N. 
\.; merged with the Two Republics Life, El 
Paso, Tex. 

Occidental Mutual Life, Salina, Kan.; rein- 
sured in State Life, Des Moines, Ia. 

Safety First Life Insurance Company, Okla- 
homa City; reinsured in Mid-Continent Life, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Union Life and Accident, Lincoln, Neb.; re- 
insured in Iowa Life, Waterloo, Ia. 

United States National Life, Sioux Falls, S. 
D.: merged with Policyholders Life, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., under title “Policyholders National 
Life Insurance Company.” 


CHANGES IN NAME oR ADDRESS 

American Home Life, formerly of McPher- 
son, Kan.; moved to Topeka, Kan. 

Central Life, formerly of Ottawa, IIl.; moved 
to Chicago, Ill. 

National Fidelity Life, formerly of Sioux 
City, Ia.; moved to Kansas City, Mo. 

Preferred Life, Topeka, Kan.; changed its 
name to Victory Life Insurance Company. 

Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
mutualized and changed its name to Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia. 


Connecticut Mutual Conference 


All the general agents of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
gathered in Chicago during the week of Jan- 
vary 7 for a three-day conference. President 
H. §. Robinson headed a delegation from the 
home office, and 58 general agents attended. 
Agency matters were discussed and the men 
listened to the year’s report as given by Presi- 
dent Robinson, which showed that $67,000,000 
worth of new business had been paid for in 
1922 as against $61,750,000 in 1921. Insurance 
in force is now almost $416,000.000, which is 
greater by $34,000,000 than the amount jn 
force at the end of 1921. The mortality ratio 
of 48.7 was hailed as being the lowest in the 
company’s experience. 


Detroit Life’s 1922 Business 

Indicative of the general improvement in 
business conditions in Detroit and throughout 
Michigan, the annual report of the Detroit 
Life Insurance Company contains a number of 
statements of particular interest. The record 
of paid-for business in 1922 was $11,248,000. 
This compares with $09,889,000, an increase of 
$1,359,000, or 14 per cent over the record of 
1921. Included in the 1921 business was a very 
large group policy, so that the increase in 1922 
on straight life insurance is important and 
impressive, 


PRUDENTIAL DIVIDENDS 


Will Pay Special Ordinary Dividend 








LIBERAL INDUSTRIAL INCREASE 





Favorable Conditions Allow Company to 
Greatly Add to Value of Policies 


The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, had a very favorable experi- 
ence during the year 1922, and, in accordance 
with its policy, is passing on to those fortunate 
enough to be policyholders in the company the 
benefits of the additional savings that were 
possible last year. 

In the ordinary department, not only has it 
been found feasible to reproduce the extremely 
favorable dividend scale of 1922, but, in addi- 
tion, a special dividend equal to 25 per cent of 
the regular dividend has been made payable 
during the twelve months following March 1, 
1923. When the combined effect of the special 
end regular dividends is taken into account by 
deducting the dividend from the premium, 
phenomenally low net costs are exhibited. 

The following table shows that the net cost 
for this year of policies issued in recent years 
comes out at: 

Entry Age, 35. 
Net Premium Payable After Applying Dividend. 
March-December, 1923. 


Policy Whole 20-Payment 20-Year 
Issued In Life Life Endowment 
1921 $20.13 $27.62 $40.09 
1920 19.95 27.41 39.81 
IQIQ 19.76 27.18 39.51 


It would seem safe to say that the holders of 
policies with net costs such as the above must 
enjoy the situation of paying probably the 
lowest net cost ever secured for policies of like 
kind, entry age, and duration. It is interesting 
to note that even the lowest of non-participat- 
ing premiums in most cases are above the 
figures given in the above table, while, if al- 
lowance is made for the disability benefit in- 
cluded in the Prudential contract, the figures 
given are throughout lower than any non- 
participating rates that have come to our atten- 
tion. 

Extraordinary as these results are, they are 
ro hetter than those achieved in the industrial 
department of the company. Quite an elaborate 
scale of div'dends is in use in various sections 
of the industrial department business, and it 
appears that the older policies receive dividends 
in no less than two or three different forms. 
The newer policies, which give a larger benefit 
for a given weekly premium than the older 
issues, receive dividends in a single form but 
on an extremely liberal scale. During the cur- 
rent year, on policies issued prior to 1907, the 
amount payable in event of death will range 
from about 118 per cent up to 128 per cent or 
more than the amount originally contracted for, 
and on these policies, from time to time, div- 
idends, either in cash or in the form of credits 
on the premium receipt book have been paid. 
On the more recent policies on which dividends 
were for a number of years paid in the form of 
credits on the premium receipt book (and which 
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method still applies to certain issues), but 
which, for the most part, now receive dividends 
in the form of paid-up additoins to the amount 
of insurance where these have in recent years 
averaged three-quarters of one per cent of the 
amount of insurance on whole life policies, and 
something less on endowments. Dividends this 
year, including a special dividend, run to 2 per 
cent of the amount of insurance on whole life 
policies, and from 1% to 2 per cent, according 
to duration, on endowment policies. It is 
abundantly evident that as years go on the 
values of these policies are likely to be very 
greatly enhanced by the accumulated total of 
paid-up additions which will be added by the 
company. As one of the company’s letters to 
its field force says “the company has evidenced 
its desire to give its policyholders the full 
benefit of favorable conditions.” 


STANDARD LIFE ATTACK 





Statements Made by Departments 





NEBRASKA OFFICIAL MAKES CHARGES 


Examination of Commonwealth Life and 
Standard Life Brings ‘‘Unfortunate 
Publicity” 

The joint examination of the Standard Life 
Insurance Company of Decatur, IIl., and the 
Commonwealth Life of Omaha, Nebraska, 
while satisfactory to the Illinois and Missouri 
Departments, brought out sensational charges 
by W. B. Young, who has just resigned the 
commissjonership of Nebraska. He issued 
orders calling for restitution of certain monies 
said to have been involved in the transfer of the 
control of the Commonwealth to the Standard. 
The examination of the companies was made 
in contemplation of the reinsurance of the 
business of the Commonwealth in the Standard. 
No formal application, however, had been made 
when Mr. Young’s charges were made public 
Ben C. Hyde, Superintendent of Insurance of 
Missouri, has made the following statement 

regarding the affair: 

The Missouri Insurance Department regrets 
the publicity given to the reports of examina- 
tions of the Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Company of Omaha, Nebraska, and the Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company of Decatur, IIli- 
nois, in both of which its examiners partici- 
pated. 

While the examinations disclosed several 
matters which, in the opinion of the depart- 
ments participating, were subject to criticism, 
the reports of the examiners, after striking out 
all doubtful items, showed the companies to be 
entirely solvent; that all proper reserves are 
being maintained, and that the policyholders of 
said companies are amply protected. 

This Department concurred in the objections 
raised by the examiners, but, believing the gen- 
eral publicity given to this matter might be 
misconstrued and prove harmful to the policy- 
holders and the best interests of the companies, 
has considered it advisable to make the above 
statement. 


--A sectional meeting lasting for three days will 
Le held by the Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, at the Brevoort Hotel in Chicago, 
commencing Jatuary 16, 
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The open channel for surplus business which we 
offer all Agents and Brokers includes Group Insurance. 


Thru Group Insurance you can vary your efforts 
and increase your sale of regular Life business. The 
sale of some group contracts will enhance your repu- 
tation as a wide awake Life Insurance man. Our 
plan of handling surplus business, and lines such as 
Group Insurance which your Company does not 
write, provides the way. 


How Group Insurance 
Increases Clientele 


A Group Policy upon the lives of the employees in 
a firm, whether that firm is large or small, opens up 
to the Agent writing the business, just so many new 
prospects for regular Life or Accident Insurance. 


Group Insurance offers an entree to large lines of 
insurance among the executives, and a greatly multi- 
plied line of average insurance through individual 
policies among the employees. 


The Group contracts of this Company are liberal 
and broad in their coverage, protecting both large and 


Missouri State Life 


M. E. Singleton, President 


LIFE ACCIDENT 





small firms with equal benefits. Under our plan, no 
firm is too small to reap the benefits from Life Insur- 
ance protection for its employees. 


Credit For 
Pacific Coast Trip 

All Group Insurance which you close holds credit 
for you toward the Pacific Coast trip in accordance 
with Club ention of the Missouri 
State Life Quarter Million Club will be held on the 
Pacific Coast in July.) Liberal first year commis- 
sions and renewals paid to all Agents and Brokers on 
Life and Group lines. 





Timely ‘‘First of 
Year’’ Appeal 

As one of the hig forward steps in the Life Insurance 
business, Group Insurance is today attracting wide 
attention. It has been a big factor in the Expansion 
Program of the Missouri State Life. Adjustments 
made generally at the first of the year make this time 
a peculiarly advantageous one for soliciting this form 
of insurance. Let us give you further information 
regarding Missouri State Life Group coverage and 
Quarter Million Club rules. 


Insurance Company 


Home Office, ST. LOUIS 


HEALTH GROUP 

















THRIFT WEEK INAUGURATED 


Begins on Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday 

Yesterday witnessed the annual opening of 
Thrift Week throughout the nation, during 
which time each day of the seven has been set 
apart for some particular observance. Of 
special interest to insurance agents is the fact 
that Friday, January 19, has been designated 
as Life Insurance Day and that the institution 
of insurance is the only industry so honored. 
The idea of saving and the necessity for pro- 
tection in old age will be doubly before the 


public on that day, and most of the life in- 
surance companies and their staffs are plan- 
ning to make the day notable in insurance 
annals. The schedule for National Thrift 
Week of this year is as follows: 

Wednesday, January 17—National Thrift Day 
Thursday, January 18—Budget Day 

Friday, January 19—Life Insurance Day 
Saturday, January 20—Own Your Home Day 
Sunday, January 21—Share With Others Day 
Monday, January 22—Pay Bills Promptly Day 
Tuesday, January 23—Make a Will Day 
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I. W. Clements with the Cedar Rapids Life 

The Board of Directors of the Cedar Rapids 
Life Insurance Company in their annual mett 
ing held January 11 elected I. W. Clements ® 
Des Moines as agency manager of th 


pany. Mr. Clements has had more than elevel| 


¢ 
years of successful experience in life insuran 


business, nearly all of which was with th 


Central Life Insurance Company as superil: 
f 
tendent of eastern Iowa and as home office g¢ 


eral agent. 
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HOW TO BUILD BUSINESS 


Nash Leaflets Afford Aid to Agents in 
. Securing Risks 








THIS SYSTEM BUILDS BUSINESS 





Writings of William T. Nash Selling 
Millions of Insurance 


Leaflets build business. That is to say, leaf- 
lets concerning life insurance, properly written 
and properly distributed, prove an invaluable 
aid to agents of life insurance companies in 
writing new policies. For more than half a 
century life insurance companies have been dis- 
tributing leaflets of a sort, mostly given out 
indiscriminately, and, even so, good results have 
been obtained. This statement indicates to 
some extent the possibilities of a systematic use 
of literature preaching the gospel of life in- 
surance. 

Such a system has been devised and prepared 
by Tue Spectator and the well-known educa- 
tional writer, William T. Nash. So wide has 
grown the sale of such leaflets in the past ten 
years that this service literature is now appro- 
priately known as the Nash system. Positive 
figures are available showing the success of this 
plan as a business builder. It has exceeded 
the highest expectations of the originators, and 
with some adaptations is in successful operation 
in every section of the country. 


Wuat Ir Consists OF 

The system consists of a series of leaflets 
especially designed for particular purposes 
which are distributed under home office super- 
vision, with proper instructions to agents to 
insure their following up every person to whom 
such leaflets are distributed. 

The first step is the securing of prospects, for 
which purpose a carefully selected mailing list 
is used, and through such a list the distribution 
of appealing leaflets is begun. Agents are 
apprised of every prospect to whom leaflets 
have been sent and the reception accorded them. 
It should here be noted that, singular as it may 
seem, persons who have received these leaflets 
but who have not responded by letter have 
proved as good prospects as those who took 
the trouble to answer and sought an agent to 
explain the matter rather than think it out for 


themselves. So the follow-up by the agents 
should by no means be confined to the prospects 
who respond by letter or otherwise. Rather, 
every person to whom the leaflets have been 
mailed should be seen shortly thereafter. 


INCREASING INSURANCE BY USE oF LEAFLETS 


The plan of distributing leaflets of which 
Mr. Nash is the author and The Spectator Com- 
pany the publishers by no means stops at getting 
prospects and applications. The next step is to 
endeavor to increase insurance applied for by 
each prospect, and for this purpose the leaflet 
“Real Reasons for Life Insurance” is best 
adapted. The process is to enclose it in the 
envelope with each policy delivered, and its 
effect is to supplement and drive home the 
previous work of the agent. It suggests in 
brief and forceful manner every possible need 
for life insurance, so that if the policy de- 
livered is not sufficient to cover the holder’s 
real needs, this fact is immediately brought to 
his attention and in many cases results in his 
taking additional insurance for purposes not 
hitherto considered by him. 

From this point the system moves to the con- 
servation department, often in charge of ,the 
secretary. Here lapses and loans are handled 
and special leaflets for keeping them down are 
used. To every applicant for a loan, with the 
first papers is sent out “Borrowing from Mary,” 
a leaflet which has proved of superlative value 
in inducing policyholders to turn elsewhere for 
needed credit and to leave their life insurance 
intact. 

Best Way TO PREVENT LAPSES 


A constant stream of leaflets to every policy- 
holder, sent with each premium notice, is the 
method used to prevent lapses. In other words, 
an effort is made, as each premium comes due, 
to resell and keep sold the life insurance idea. 
For this purpose such leaflets as “At the End 
of the Road,’ “Why We Don’t Live Forever” 
and “Giving Yourself a Chance” are used. A 
sufficient variety of these will always be avail- 
able, so as to make repeating unnecessary. 


How One Lire Company Uses THE SYSTEM 

The methods followed in connection with the 
Nash plan are indicated in the following ex- 
tract from a bulletin recently issued to its ex- 
tensive field force by a large Western life com- 


pany, the American Central Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis, which has just 
adopted it. The company says: 


For the past several months we have been 
quietly experimenting with the prospect cir- 
cularization plan put out by The Spectator 
Company, called the Nash system. Actual re- 
sults show that 25 per cent of prospects seen 
will be closed. These figures are borne out by 
the experience of other companies and general 
agents. We have, therefore, made an adapta- 
tion of the Nash system, using the combined 
experience of all of its other patrons and our 
own, and are prepared to present this plan to 
our agents with the new year. 

The Business Builder is not a plan that will 
get applications—that is the agent’s job. Nor 
does it present any form of policy; it simply 
sells the insurance idea. It means that the man 
who follows this plan will have to work. He 
will be busy from eight to ten hours every day, 
and he must be on the job or the Business 
Builder will run over him. He will have a live 
list of people to see every day. They will 
know him, they will be interested in what he 
has to offer and will give him an opportunity to 
tell his story. They will sign on the dotted line 
if the agent has the ability to sell his goods. 

This is a great plan for the man who will 
work; it will kill the lazy or inefficient. It 
ought to more than double the income of the 52 
per cent who have no method of finding pros- 
pects, and it will put any man in the half million 
dollar class who will use it with intelligence and 
enthusiasm. 


VALUE OF SYSTEMATIC LEAFLET USE 


The president of another company, which has 
long successfully operated the Nash system, 
wrote the agency manager of a competing com- 
pany as follows: 


When we first adopted the Nash leaflets we 
gave them out to our agents rather promiscu- 
ously and without any system, and while they 
proved valuable canvassing material, the agents 
used them and followed them up with so little 
system or method that much of the good they 
should have done was lost. 

After two years of systematic and persistent 
circularizing with these leaflets, and training 
our agents to follow them up promptly and 
properly, we can say that they have done more 
to make our company known, and favorably 
known, and have brought more good business 











Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
ee as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield 
Incorporated 1851 


Massachusetts 


A company which throughout 
the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its 
square dealing toward all and its 
long record of low net cost—the 
good will of its policyholders, the 
confidence and esteem of the in- 
suring public, and the loyalty of 
its representatives, 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 
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C 
INSURANCE COMPANY : 
t 
Condensed Statement December 31, 1922 : 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
First Mortgage Real Estate Legal Reserve... ..<.....60s: $21,512,494 .12 
SE ee rr ee $18,162,184 .19 Present Value of Unpaid In- s 
Loans to Policyholders....... 5,196,346.80 stallment claims........... 200,636 .30 \ 
U.S. and School Bonds...... 689,886 .35 Reported Death Claims...... 166,597.11 ' 
Cash in Bank and Certificates of Premiums and Interest Paid in 
ET ee 477,741.27 a, eRe ter re 110,865.83 — 7 
Real Estate Owned.......... 127,712.68 Bills and Accounts Payable... 74,271.86 : 
Collateral Loans and Bank Stock 30,556.50 Set Aside for Tawes.......... 120,000.00 dk 
Accrued Interest on Investments’ 620,115.32 Paid-Up Capital. $200,000.00 ve 
Premiums in Course of Collec- Surplus Assigned be 
tion and Deferred.......... 690,073 .32 for Annual and " 
Agents’ Debit Balances:...... 140,853.31 deferred Policy 
Miscellaneous............... 47,689.50 Dividends. . . .$1,781,222. 54 y 
Market Value Stocks Over Unassigned Sur- th 
Book Value............... 2,390.00 Seamer $1,762,275. 24 is 
Co | $26,185,549 . 24 Total Admitted Surplus...... 3,143,497 .78 " 
Less Credit and Deductions... 257,186.24 Assets to Protect : 
. Policyholders - 
Net Admitted Resources...... $25,928,363 . 00 EE oh Seinen $25,928,363 .00 10 
tk 
GAINS v1 
Surplus to Policyholders...............c000eeseeees $217,868.97 Z 
Surplus Unassigned ...... 2.00.6 cc ccc ce een eee saen 881,755.20 : 
TOTAL SURPLUS GAINS... «04665 s cewcnoensed $1,099,624 .17 
Gu 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
is t 
$234,604,29 0.00 of 
During the year 1923 the Company will begin the erection of a Home Office Building on the ae 
five-acre tract recently purchased, located on a prominent boulevard in one of Kansas City’s life 
high class residence districts. hav 
Pe a ; ree ees twe 
sho 
Every policy issued by the KANSAS CITY LIFE is REGISTERED AND SECURED by 
deposit of the LEGAL RESERVE thereon with the State of Missouri amounting to $17,873,151.94. _ 
C. N. SEARS, Secretary J.B. REYNOLDS, President a" 
“a 
are 
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and good agents to the company than anything 
else we have done. . 

We are convinced, however, that this plan of 
uring and educating prospects will meet with 
which you would desire only when 
tically and persistently carried out, 
indifferently. 


sec 
that success 
it is systema E 
ot done spasmodically or 


and nl : fi 
Neither do we believe that the manner in which 
these leaflets are to be used should be left to 


the judgment of the agents until they have be- 
come educated in their proper use. There must 
be a well-defined system, both as -J securing the 
right kind of a mailing list, and now and when 
the agent should follow up this printed matter ; 
and instead of leaving this all to the agent, the 
ystem must be a home office system, put in 


s : : 
operation and carried out by either the home 


ofice or a properly equipped general agency. 
Fach agent must be educated to this systematic 
plan of work and required to report on each 
list. If all this is done, and done persistently 
month after month, results will be nothing 


short of surprising. 
Should you decide to adopt this plan, we 
would be pleased to have you let us know as to 


its success. 

The extracts above given are ample testimony 
as to the efficiency of the Nash system. It has 
proved to be a business builder of exceptional 
merit. The company first quoted expects it to 
double the income of many of its agents in the 
year 1923, an expectation which will no doubt 


be fulfilled. 


Wuat Nasu LeaFrLets Have AccoMPLISHED 


The circulation of the leaflets of which Mr. 
Nash is the author and The Spectator Company 
the publishers runs into very high figures, and it 
is estimated that they have sold and are selling 
many, many millions of life insurance. Many 
very large cases have been closed solely through 
the effect on the prospect of reading one of these 
leaflets, of which many instances have been 
published. THE NASH LEAFLETS ARE CALCULATED 
10 MAKE MEN AND WOMEN WANT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE, There is insuperable evidence they do 
that very thing—even more efficiently than the 
agent himself can do it. As the American Cen- 
tral Life aptly says of this system of leaflets, 
“It is not a plan that will get applications— 
that is the agent’s job. Nor does it present any 
form of policy; it simply sells the Insurance 
Idea.” 


(Guarantee Fund Life Association, Omaha, 
Neb. 

One of the first statements to be published 
covering the year ending December 31, 1922, 
is that of the Guarantee Fund Life Association 
of Omaha, Neb. Should every life insurance 
company’s report indicate as favorable results 
as the Guarantee Fund, it will be the happy 
duty of every recorder of the transactions of 
life insurance to write of the year 1922 as 
having been one of marked progress. The 
twenty-first annual statement of this association 
shows that on December 31, 1922, it had assets 
amounting to $5,952,912, an increase of about 
$1,032,970 during the year. Nearly 85 per cent 
of these assets are invested in farm loans. In- 
asmuch as the bulk of the association’s business 
's acquired in the great farming States of the 
country, conservative investments of this nature 
are not only directly beneficial to the associa- 


tion, but also demonstrate to the policyholders 
and prospects that the organization is always 
prepared to render material assistance to them, 
in addition to the insurance protection afforded. 
Other assets noted are municipal bonds, $410,- 
750; Liberty bonds, $100,000; cash in banks 
and treasury, $179,210; accrued interest, $138,- 
492; real estate, $110,750. This latter amount 
is the actual cost of the company’s home office 
site, and could undoubtedly be sold at a much 
higher price. 

Substantial increases are noted in the asso- 
ciation’s reserves and assigned funds, as well 
as in surplus. The insurance reserve on the 
American experience yearly renewable term 
basis at 3% per cent interest amounted to $832,- 
393; the liability on account of income policies 
in process of payment is $532,151; gains in the 
respective items during the year being $31,- 
736 and $82,165. The contingent liability due 
to unreleased guarantee deposits totals $57,421. 

There are no proved death losses unpaid, but 
there are $35,000 of death losses reported on 
which proofs are incomplete. Other liabilities 
noted are reserves for accrued office expense, 
$15,000; reserve for taxes, $30,000; disability 
reserve, $6552, and advance premiums and trust 
funds, $4812. This leaves a surplus over all 
liabilities amounting to $4,440,473, which rep- 
resents an increase of $904,136 over the amount 
shown on December 31, 1921. 

During the year 1922 the company issued $24,- 
794,000 of new insurance, and had on January 1, 
1923, insurance outstanding amounting to $143,- 
395,500, and representing a gain in that item 
of $1,500,000. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE AGENTS 
MEET 


Vice-President Hunt, William T. Nash and 
Department Managers Make Practical 
Addresses 


American Central Life agents of the Central 
Department, embracing Indiana and _ Illinois, 
gathered for their annual meeting at Indian- 
apolis, January 11 and 12, for a two days’ con- 
ference held at the Hotel Lincoln. A “get- 
together” session, in charge of Superintendent 
F. G. Johns, was held Thursday morning and 
was followed in the afternoon by a general dis- 
cussion of the “Three-in-One” Policy and 

Sales Plan. The annual dinner and theatre 
party were feature events of the evening. 

The Friday morning session was given over 
to a discussion of a direct mail campaign which 
the company is launching. Wm. T. Nash of 
The Spectator Company, described this pro- 
gram in detail, and his explanation was supple- 
mented by Vice-President Roy A. Hunt, agency 
executive, who pointed out the necessity for 
organized prospect development. 

The composite grade system, a new standard 
of production measurement, was discussed by 
Morris G. Fuller, manager of the Conservation 
Department. H. C. Byers, manager of the 
New Business Department, answered a series 
of questions propounded at the preceding ses- 
sion. M. C. Jones of the Statistical Depart- 
ment discussed policy features, and Emil C. 
Rassmann, manager of the Funding Depart- 


13 


ment, outlined the 1923 program of his division. 

Other speakers were F. R. Fisher, manager, 
Agency Department; C. R. Wiesse, statistician ; 
Dr. J. M. Smith, medical director, and C. R. 
Rogers, editor of American Central Items, a 
weekly agency paper which began publication 
January It. 





Excellent General Agency 
Now Open 


Territory, STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Insurance in 


$3,500,000. 


Yearly premiums 


130,000 
2,500 


Collection fee... 


Contract exclusive with very 
liberal first-year and renewal 
commissions. All agency ex- 
penses borne by the Com- 
pany. Only capable men with 
clean records need apply. Ap- 
plications will be treated in 
strict confidence. 


Address “‘Illinois’’, care of THE 
SPECTATOR. 








¢c Ask for— 


“Assume something ; 
push the buyer 
over the line” 


a booklet telling how direct-mail ad- 
vertising—the most effective adver- 
tising to-day for local, limited terri- 
tory requirements—will build 
volume of business for any fire in- 
surance agency. 


Lively, timely little facts are contin- 
ually jumping out into startling evi- 
dence in a fire insurance agency— 
facts developed by real service to 
the property owner, and which if 
made known in a proper way to 
your possible clients will bring their 
insurance writing to you, because 
men go where it is known their need 
wll be most intelligently cared for. 
Direct-mail advertising puts the know- 
ledge of such service before property 
owners in a very personal way. My 

ervice on the plan, fuliy outlined in the 
booklet, is for only one agency in a city. 
Write for the booklet 16A now. 


WILLIAM S. HULL 
Direct--7Mail Sales Service 
¢MADISON, CONNECTICUT 
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GUARANTEE FUND 
LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Organized 1901 








TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1923 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Farm Loans..................$5,013,710.00 Death Losses Proven and Unpaid $ None 
Municipal Bonds............. 410,750.00 Death Losses Reported (Proofs 
Liberty Bonds............... 100,000.00 Incomplete)......... creset+ 35,000.00 
x - Liability, Income Policies in 
re 110,750.00 P - of P: 532.151 
‘ : ae 9.210.294 _ Process of ] ayment......... 151.06 
Cash in Banks and Treasury... 179, 2 Contingent Liability, Unreleased 
Amcmped Tnterest.............. 138,491.54 Guarantee Deposits......... 57,420.60 
Reserved for Accrued Office Ex- 
BN Pac ondeaewuters 15,000.00 
Reserved for Taxes........... 30,000.00 
Disability Reserve............ 5,661 . 82 
Insurance Reserve Required by 
Ws 5 oi ire weg eC oe ae 832,393.16 
Advance Premiums and Trust 
a ee 4,812.04 


Surplus Above All Liabilities... 4,440,473. 10 








(tne, oe Be) (Cee $5,952,911.78 
*Actual Cost, Hcme Office Site. 


RESULTS—YEAR 1922 


Insurance in Force January 1, 1923...............$143,395,500.00 
New Insurance Issued During Year............... 24,794,000 .00 
Total Losses Paid Since Organization (21) Years....  4,771,240.25 
Rs Dt BT v6 ew oO ON ie os BREA OS 752,755.19 
Actual to Expected Mortality. ...........60.0065. 51.07% 
Death Rate per $1,000.00 of Insurance............ 6.16 
Interest Collected Durime Year. ...... 6.56.06 -000s 295,347 . 56 
Average Rate of Interest Harned................. 6.17% 
Surplus Above Al Lantaiitses ... 5. n.c.0 ccs cc avseaws 4,440,473 .10 
Kecrcane in Serplee for Veer. oon sss ce ences ssees. 904,135.70 
OUR AGENTS PROSPER ASK US WHY 


AVAILABLE TERRITORY IN TWENTY-TWO STATES 
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In keeping with its record of other years, the 
acttial mortality during the year was low, hav- 
ing been but 51.07 per cent of the expected. In 

gat the ratio of actual to expected was 43.37 
per cent. In fact, never during the history of 
the organization has the actual equaled the ex- 
pected. The nearest approach was in 1918, the 
year of the influenza epidemic, when the high 
ratio of 88.56 per cent was reached, the average 
ratio ranging as a rule from 34 to 46 per cent. 
The death rate per $1000 of mean insurance in 
force was 6.16. As may be noted from the 
following figures, the record of the Guarantee 
Fund Life Association in this important item 
has been consistently low. The death rate by 
years from 1903 to 1922, inclusive, has been as 
follows: 1903, none; 1904, 3.90; 1905, none; 
1906, 2.60; 1907, 2.10; 1908, 1.30; I909, 1.70; 
1910, 3.18; I9II, 3.10; 1912, 3.70; 1913, 4.05; 
1914, 380; 1915, 4.42; 1916, 4.53; 1017, 5.08; 
i918 (including influenza year), 10.31; 1919, 
=89: 1920, 5.78; 1921, 5.14; 1922, 6.16. 

, Among the other items of interest in this 
statement is the average rate of interest earned, 
which during the year was 6.17 per cent. This 
high rate of interest indicates a careful selec- 
During the year the 
During 


tion of sound investments. 
association received $295,348 interest. 
the twenty-one years of its existence this or- 
eanization has paid total losses amounting to 
$4,771,240. Of this amount $752,755 of losses 
were paid in 1922. An interesting fact in con- 
nection herewith and one indicating financial 
strength, is that the total losses paid since or- 
ganization are $4,771,240—$330,767 more than 
the surplus accumulated, which on Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, was $4,440,473. Further, it may 
be noted that the surplus accumulated during 
1922, $904,136, exceeded the losses paid during 
that year, $752,755, by $150,381. 

The Guarantee Fund Life Association is 
purely mutual and operates on the assessment 
basis. It has throughout its existence been care- 
fully managed and has thus gained the con- 
fidence of its policyholders by its upright 
methods and square dealing. Unquestionably it 
owes much of its success to its present presi- 
dent J. C. Buffington, who organized the asso- 
ciation and has been its guiding factor since its 
organization. The Guarantee Fund Life oper- 
ates throughout the West and has a staff of 
capable officials, as follows: President, J. C. 
Buffington ; vice-president, Edward M. Martin; 
vice president, J. W. Hughes; medical director, 
Dr. A. C. Stokes; secretary and treasurer, 
R. E. Langdon; assistant secretary, J. F. Mulli- 
gan; assistant secretary and auditor, L. FE. 
Gillespie: assistant secretary, A. D. Hunter; 
actuary, John W. Barth; cashier, J. S. Helgren. 





New Labor Commissioner 

Alfred E. Smith of New York 
made known on January 15 his intention to 
appoint Bernard L. Shientag, a lawyer of New 
York, to succeed Henry D. Sayre, resigned, as 
State Labor Commissioner. The State De- 
partment of Insurance is directly. under the 
supervision of the Labor Commissioner. Mr. 
Shientag was counsel for the old Industrial 
Commission, which was legislated out of office 
by ex-Governor Miller, 


Governor 


PRUDENTIAL’S BIG 
PROGRAM 


Field Men Will Hear Calvin Coolidge 
GOVERNORS SILZER AND SMITH 
LISTED 
Industrial Company Will Broadcast 
Speeches Over Radio—More Than 500 
Agents Expected 
Vice-President Calvin Coolidge has written 
to President Edward D. Duffield of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company accepting an invitation 
to address the annual business conference of 
the Prudential’s field men, to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in New York, on 
February 7. <A similar acceptance has been 
received from Governor George S. Silzer of 
New Jersey, and Governor Alfred Smith of 
New York has promised to be on hand also 
if he can. Other addresses will be made by 
Mr. Duffield, Richard V. Lindabury, and Dean 
Andrew J. West of Princeton. 
have been made to have the speeches broad- 
casted through WJZ. More than 500 of the 
insurance company’s leading agents will be 
present at the New York gathering, which will 
be prefaced by two earlier sessions at the home 

office in Newark. 


Arrangements 


Life Insurance Results in 1922 


The United States Life of New York re- 
ports favorable results for 1922. Henry Moir, 
recently chosen managing director, states that 
the company has written new insurance of 
$3,157,562, being a gain of 19.17 per cent over 
the figure for 1921, and 4.83 per cent over the 
figure for 1920, which was a good year in life 
insurance generally. The company now has a 
surplus of $59,970 in addition to capital stock 
of $264,000. Its total assets are $5,918,830. 
Death claims paid amounted to $358,679, and 
endowment claims paid, to $208,703. The com- 
pany’s payments to policyholders totaled 
$927,768. 

The Guardian Life of New York reports, 
shortly in advance of its annual statement, that 
it has written new business of $35,000,000 for 
1922. 

The Connecticut General of Hartford re- 
ports new paid-for business in 1922 in excess of 
$127,000,000, an increase of $9,000,000 over 
1921. The gain in insurance in force was 
$62,000,000. 

The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia 
wrote $30,032,782 of new paid insurance in 
1922 and increased its insurance in force by 
$16,207,947. 

The John Hancock Mutual of Boston reports 
approximately $147,000,000 of new ordinary 
business paid for in 1922, an increase of about 





Extracts from the Statements of Life Companies for 1922 


The following figures from the statements of life 


insurance c ies P 
irance companies, covering the year 1922, have been 


mostly compiled from returns made direct to Tue SPECTATOR: 


, Total 

NaMec anv Location or ComPany Income 
American National, Galveston.........  .. 
California State, Sacramento.......... °........ 
Canada, Life, Toronto «.....o0cnece:. $17,990,153 
Cedar Rapids, Cedar ro rr 509,799 


Citizens Life, New Orleans 102,960 


Columbus Mutual, Columbus, Ohio.... 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
Continental Life, Wilmington.......... 
Continental Life, Toronto ............ 
Des Moines L. and A., Des Moines.... 


1,873,411 
712,259,611 





Detrowt, Lite, Detroit: .occceccxes cases 


Equitable Life, Des Moines........... 12,363,219 
Bauity Ete, Omaha. <2. <6 ferieicas cscs 94,820 
Farmers: National, Chicago... cccccces. oosave0ce 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia ........ ....0... 
Fort Worth, Fort Worth ............. 625,675 
George Washington, Charleston....... 864,765 
Guaranty Life, Davenport............. 830,098 
Imperial Life, Toronto «cic ci céccecccs 6,282. 949 
London Life, London, Canada......... 5,505,798 
Medical Life, Waterloo, Ia............ 87,235 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul........... 3,161,707 
Montana. Life, Heleiia. . 2.66606 cecicnes 1,513,216 


Morris: Plat, New Yost ov.c06:2 6 ccceicns 


National Life, Montpelier............ 17,037,7! 

New: York: Bile New -¥ O08 ce ccc Santee 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee. .ccncsccscce secssans 
Ontario Equitable, Waterloo, Canada. . 350,014 
Penn, Mutual, Philadempitia: «.isccceccs  ceewecse 
Peoria, Pale, Peaniad 5. <c0-5 case ase. cans 3,300,000 
Postal Life, New York. . .. «403-+.s+0+< 2,000,000 
Presbyterian Ministers, Philadelphia... ........ 


141,970,000 
143,272 


8,798,065 


Provident Mutual, Philadelphia. 
Reins. Co. of Canada, Waterloo, ¢ ‘anada. 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh............. 


Scranton Life, Scranton .....<...2-.+: 
Southwestern, Dallas .....scssccecses 
State Mutual, Worcester..........--- 
Travelers, Hartford << «<cccccc cesses 
Trfavelers, Montreal .......0e-eccecess 





46,700,000 

550,000 
Volunteer State, Chattanooga ........ 2,203,517 
United States, New York...........--- 
Western States, San Francisco......-- 
Wisconsin Life, Madison ........+--- 


2,800,000 
380,549 


; Premium income. 


I$ 


* Includes capital. 


a Ordinary business. 





Paid for * Surplus 
Insurance Insurance to Policy- 
Written Gained Admitted Assets holders 

Bvatetate Cats $23,000,000 $14,000,000 waren Gare 
Smecarcaens 4,429,249 5,900,000 $830,000 
$64,520,746 40,891,087 86,654,498 8,058.172 
3,016, 193 789,466 1,727,761 202,474 
b5 931,524 b3,803 54,441 30,079 
13,658,536 9,090,770 4,125,439 826,922 
126,847,484 61,296,806 44,218,694 3,584,264 
9,039,763 4,642,714 5 ee 531 
5,053,329 1,511,210 6,545 








3,782,790 1,000,000 62 9,862 

EL243 000 8 ‘isesacne i -scosteadee  saaeuae 
52,965,397 26,197,977 1,939,354 
2,069,750 2,050,000 44,771 
todeaeas 3,548,734 . 458,397 

39,032,782 BGSSS oe lkcuvnsue- <senewaun 
3,000,000 794,400 2,356,237 





3,875,221 1,252,190 2,989,270 





7,107,067 3,741,972 2,049,065 162, 324 
24°§ 5.819 11,057,234 24,928,719 3,124,709 
a18,451,747 
618,379,057 17,335,108 19,234,188 654,377 
1,199,000 1,157,000 163, 111 145,010 
22,581,289 7,300,767 10,375,354 1,325,807 
6,402,610 845,801 4, 717! 527 802,527 


b8,2 22% 3,600 





COG 00C0G0: xéeeceus <kesceaw Sees 
10,484,536 GGG Ccksenitaces .saawnaas 
9,442,022 6,200,353 450,543 182,095 
157,193,448 oigeteae i. ¢wuceege  ssatetnuane 
19,536,000 6,081,135 6,450,000 489,000 
4,000,000 200,000 10,000,000 300,000 
G.CCG CCR 89 a cecevcs WSOOG 0G —~ .acececes 
82,944,000 35,394,000 133,887,000 4,596,000 
1,578,165 1,303,535 274,865 216,203 
49,468,999 13,504,527 21,758,772 2,136,438 
4,379,385 2,271,714 5,450,000 495,000 
20,250,122 if 141, 397 12,119,800 1,583,730 
47, 117,706 27,100,658 78.650,282 
556,700,000 S9S:000,000 «sé asruceus 
6.000.000 3,452,485 1,600,000 
4,584,580 7,166,407 
<aneonse 5,918,839 
10,500,000 7,500,000 my 
1,012,270 1,006,711 57 7,040 
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RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


INCORPORATED 1883 





FIRE, EXPLOSION, RIOTS, CIVIL COMMOTIONS 
AND STRIKES 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1922 


rae Se ais ia a eau a simian $2,256,915 
a hte als wig wnkaie ewan 1,601,086 
NG dp Oe sian a wiley ae eee aied $655,879 


W. B. MEIKLE, President and General Manager. 











NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt. 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent 
72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 


56 Richton Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 


FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. £. RAY, Special Agent 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 





EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 
lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


“Oldest and Best’”’ 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to May 1, 1923, for $2.00 


Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 























UNION HISPANO AMERICANA 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
31 SOUTH GILLIAM STSEET 


New York 


MARINE INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE 


FIRE REINSURANCE 


TELEPHONE BROAC 4478 











FIRE AND LIFE 


"Oh. ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


— RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 474 & WALNUT STs 
PHILADELPHIA 


new cerdent 















ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1865 January 1, 1922 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 
Cash Capital, $1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, .. $2,840,571 
Surplus to Policyholders, $4,090,571 





WRSTERN DEPARTMENT 
NBAL BASSETT, V.P, and Mgr. 
W. T. BASSETT, Ass’t Manager 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


D. H. DUNH. President 
JOHN EAY, _. 


aie a 














Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1922 


CAPITAL 


$10.000,.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,592.997.95 
12,21 3.0 10.92 
42.806.008.87 


133,275,321.56 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1921 


United States Government Bonds 


owned by the Company equal its 
Capital Stock of $10,000,000 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department Pacific Department 
a by ater Gen’l Mgr. GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 


H, Manager 210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Marine Department 


WM.H.McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 


76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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$20,000,000 over the 1921 figures. The increase 
in ordinary insurance in force exceeded $85,- 
000,000. ’ 

The Massachusetts Mutual of Springfield, 
Mass., issued during 1922 $145,000,000 of new 
paid-for jnsurance, or approximately $0,000,000 
more than in 1921. The gain in insurance in 
force was correspondingly great, being about 
$95,000,000. 

The Mutual Life of New York 
$339,982,320 of paid-for insurance in 1922, al- 
most $27,000,000 more than in 1921. 

The Mutual Life of Montpelier, Vt., reports 
$46,000,000 of new paid business during 1922. 
increase over 1921 of $1,645,872. Its increase 
in insurance in force amounted to $24,312,001. 

The New England Mutual of Boston wrote 
$87,791,327 of new paid-for insurance in 1922, 
$5,719,307 more than 1921, while its increase 
in insurance in force totaled $51,382,676. 

The New York Life reports approximately 
$606,000,000 of new paid business, which is 
about $20,000,000 more than was reported dur- 
ing 1921. Its increase in insurance in force 
amounted to about $225,000,000. 

The Pacific Mutual of Los Angeles issued 
new paid-for insurance to the amount of 
$82,500,000, and increased its iinsurance in force 
by about $40,000,000. 

The Phenix Mutual of MHartford 
$46,000,000 of new paid business during 1922. 

The Provident Mutual of Philadelphia re- 
ports $82,944,000 of new paid-for insurance, 
and an increase in insurance in force of 
$35,000,000. 

The State Mutual of Worcester, Mass., is- 
sued during 1922 $46,624,512 of new paid busi- 
ness, an increase of $5,033,719 over 1921. Gain 
in insurance in force amounted to $32,000,000. 


wrote 


wrote 





Chicago General Agency Open 
In another column there is advertised an op- 
portunity for a capable man to take up a run- 
ning general agency at Chicago for a well- 
known Eastern life insurance company. It has 
a good line of business on the books, and a 
favorable contract will be given the right man. 


J. F. Purcell Is a Partner 


J. F. Purcell, who has been with Platt, Fuller 
& Co. New York, marine managers for the 


Insurance Company of North America for 


thirteen years, latterly as assistant underwriter, 
has been admitted to membership in the firm. 


~~ 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 
Make Way for the Ladies!—At the last 
meeting of the executive committee of the In- 
surance Society of New York the most impor- 
election of 


tant business transacted was the 


seven women to membership. Previous to this 
time there were four women members. Possibly, 
now that the influx has begun, the society may 
lock confidently for a large increase among the 
women members. 


Allowances and Cost of Various Devices. 
—The time has fully arrived, and, as a matter 
of fact, it had arrived some time previously, 
when there ought to be a careful study made 
as to the cost of a device before any reduction 
is made in the rate of insurance therefor. There 
are a few devices on the market even now the 
cost of which is so modest that they are paid 
for in the reduced insurance rate within a year 
or two; while in other cases it is a steady cost. 
There is no doubt but what the proper balance 
between these two types of device has not yet 
been found—and in justice to everybody con- 
cerned it ought to be. Why should a device, 
even though it be the best in the world, that may 
be put in extra cost of perhaps a couple of hun- 
dred dollars be even proposed as a reduction 
in rate? 

Where They Go Astray?—The work of 
the arbitration committee for November and 
December, 1922, may be summed up as follows: 

Nineteen were in error in regard to the filing 
of premium certificates; two were in violation 
in issuing policies at the minimum rates which 
were specifically rates; one was in violation for 
issuing policies on a specifically rated risk at a 
previous rate; three wrote policies at either an 
incorrect minimum and/or form; a branch office 
wrote a risk not in branch office class; in regard 


to the forty-day payment rule seven cases 


needed correctives applied. 

The Last Ditchers.—We note with interest 
that the companies who have not signed the 
State-wide rating organization agreement are 
now sailing under a flag bearing the title of 
the “Last Ditchers.” All well and good, but what 
explanation will they make to the public for a 
plea to pay excess commission? That is the 
explanation which the community will be look- 


ing for, rather than taking pleasure in witness- 
ing a last ditch fight. 

Dry Rot.-—On January 4 in a Brooklyn 
risk there was a sagging of a wood girder 
which attention to the fact that two 
wood columns had collapsed. The building de- 
partment was notified and they promptly ordered 
the building emptied and precautionary meas- 
ures taken. The evidence is fairly conclusive 
that the dry rot of the columns was due to the 
fact that the columns and girders on all floors 
were protected by stamped metal, and this pre- 
vented a proper opportunity for the columns 
to breathe, so to speak, and dry rot ensued. 
While this has happened in a few other cases, 
it was generally thought that the lesson was 
so well learned that no further demonstration 
would be necessary, but it is necessary to re- 


called 


peat even a good lesson. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 


Rate Situation.—Quite some furore was 


caused when the Insurance Department of Penn- 


sylvania requested the four fire insurance rat- 
ing organizations of that State to get together 
for a conference with the purpose in view of 
bringing about the reorganization of the rating 
situation, putting all bureaus under one head 
and to eventually cause uniformity in rate mak- 
ing for all sections of the State. At present 
the theater schedule, for example, used in Phil- 
adelphia is decidedly at variance with the one 
applied in Pittsburgh. According to officials 
of the Insurance Department “stormy weather” 
is ahead unless uniformity in fire insurance rate 
making is undertaken at once. It is hoped by 
many people preminent in local insurance circles 
that immediate steps will go forward to plan 
a practical system of unity. 
Allegheny Board Meeting 

At the annual meeting of the Allegheny 
County Board held in Pittsburgh, January 11, 
1923, the vacancies existing on the governing 
hoard were filled by the election of N. A. Weed, 
secretary, Republic Fire Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh; H. S. Poole, secretary, Home In- 
surance Company of New York; Paul L. Haid, 
vice-president, Continental Insurance Company 
of New York. 








INTER: OCEAN REINS 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
REINSURANCE ONLY 
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SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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North British «« Mercantile 
Insurance Company 


LIMITED 
109 YEARS OLD 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler 
Leakage, War Risk, Explosion 
and Kindred Lines 


SECURITY—Resources ample for all obligations 
SERVICE—Expert advice on insurance problems 





CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, UNITED STATES MANAGER, 
76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


mt HAMPTON ROADS 
FIRE 4» MARINE 


Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


HAROLD KNox 
Secretary 


JAMES A. BLAINEY 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


HENRY G. BARBEE 


President 














SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 
“‘Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 


P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism of its man- 

agement, and the management of THE HANOVER is an absolute assurance of the 
security of its policy. x : 
R. Emory Warfield, President Fred. A. Hubbard, Vice-President 
E. S. Jarvis, Secretary Cha les W. Higley, Vice-President 

William Morrison, Asst. Secy. 

Home Office, Harfover Bldg., 34 Pine St., New York 











Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
T. W. VARDELL, President T. L. BRADFORD, Vice-President 


Progressively Successful 


Insurance in Force over $95,000,000 
Assets over 8,000,000 


Operates in Texas only 











PP VSLIC A TIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON. 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old oli 
pe as —— & — pr da of London, England, whose prong ey. 
cations on fire, life, marine and other branches of insuran 
valuable and standard treatises on these subjects. ? a ae 
SEND TEN CBNT STAMP FOR CATALOGUB. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK 





Service of Quality to Policyholdere 
Contracts of Superiority to Representatives 





Write for information relative to open territory. Have two 
= =~ agencies with business established where change is 
esired. 











New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New Insurance Paid=for, 1921, $82,072,020 
Gain in Insurance=in=Force . 48,641,846 
Total Insurance=in=Force . . 609,415,082 


New England Agents Write Persistent Business 
























































F. H. Hawley, President 
W.E. Haines, Secretary 


This company has no under- 
writers agencies or annexes. 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
Organized 1848 





J. W. Crooks, V. Pres. and Treas. 
N. R. Chalfant, Asst. Secretary 


It will not have any. 


Le ROY, OHIO 
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NEW AND RETIRED FIRE AND MARINE 
COMPANIES IN 1922 

Below will be found lists of fire and marine 
insurance concerns which were organized or 
projected in the United States during the year 
1922, including stock and mutual companies and 
Lloyds and reciprocal underwriters’ associations 
which have retired from business during the past 
year. It will be observed that the new concerns 
organized or projected number sixty-seven, 
against stock, mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds re- 
fired to the number of thirty-two: 


Fire Insurance Retirements in 1922 
AMERICAN STOCK COMPANIES 
\Ilied Fire Pittsburgh; liquidated. 
Jankers lire, Neb.; discontinued 
pusiness and reinsured in National Security, 


Lince In, 


Omaha, Neb. 

Central West Fire, Bloomington, Ill.; volun- 
tary liquidation. 

Central National Fire, Des Moines, Ia.; rein- 
sured in Connecticut Fire. 

Federal Union lire, Chicago, Ill.; reinsured 
in Liverpool and London and Globe. 

Guardian, Salt Lake City, Utah; absorbed 
by Superior Vire, Pittsburgh. 

Peninsular Fire, Grand Rapids, Mich.; rein- 
sured in Globe and Rutgers Fire, New York. 

Piscataqua Hire, Portsmouth, N. H.;  rein- 
sured. 

Prudential Fire, Greenville, S. C.; reinsured 
in Equitable Fire and Marine, Providence, R. 1. 

Rocky Mountain Vire, Great Falls, Mont. ; 
reinsured in Hartford lire, Hartford, Conn. 

Underwriters Fire, Concord, N. H.; discon- 
tinued writing fire business and changed name 
to New Hampshire Mutual Liability, writing 
automobile insurance. 

Vulcan Fire, San Francisco, Cal.; reinsured 
in North British and Mercantile, London. 

Western Alliance, Chicago, Ill.; absorbed 
by Marquette National Fire, Chicago, Ill. 


I‘OREIGN COMPANIES 

Imperial Marine, Transport and Fire, Tokio, 
Japan, U. S. branch; taken over by the New 
York Insurance Department for liquidation. 
Jakor, Moscow, U. S. branch; reinsured in 
\nchor, New York. 

Norske Lloyd, Christiania; discontinued busi- 
ness in the United States. 

Norwegian Assurance Union, Christiania; dis- 
conutinued writing business in United States. 

Patriotic, Dublin, Ireland, U. S. branch; suc- 
ceeded by Patriotic, New York. 


Union Seguros, 
Union 


Insur- 


Hispana American De 
Havana, U. S. reinsured with 


and Marine 


branch ; 
lire 
ance Company, New York. 


Hispano Americana 


Mutuat CoMPANIES 

Automobile Trade Mutual, Des Moines, Ia.; 
receiver appointed. 

Drivers Mutual Indemnity Company, Marion, 
Ohio; liquidated. 

Employers Mutual. 
appointed, 

Equity Mutual Fire, Dallas, Ter.; reinsured in 
Fidelity Union Fire, Dallas. 


saltimore, Md.; receiver 


Employers Mutual, Baltimore, Md.;_ re- 
ceiver appointed. 

Metropolitan Mutual Fire, Boston, Mass.; 
recciver appointed. 

Motor Car Mutual Fire, New York; 
liquidated. 

North West Mutual Insurance Association, 


Ida Grove, lowa; receiver appointed. 
Paint Trade Mutual Fire, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
retired. 


RECIPROCAL UNDERWRITERS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Lioyps AND 


Co-operative Inter-Insurance Bureau, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; receiver appointed. 

Mercantile Motor Insurance Exchange, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; absorbed by Fort Dearborn Casualty 
Company. 

National Inter-Insurance Bureau, Kansas 
City, Mo.; consolidated with Western Recip- 
rocal Underwriters, Kansas City, Mo. 

Utilities Fire Exchange, St. Louis, Mo.; con- 
solidated with the Western Reciprocal Under- 
writers, Kansas City, Mo. 

COMPANIES MERGED IN 

Colonial, N. Y.; 
Fire, New York. 

Columbian, Indianapolis, Ind.; merged with 
Columbian National, Lansing, Mich. 

Guaranty Fire, New York; merged with Co- 


1922 


merged with United States 


lonial Assurance, New York. 

Great Southern Fire, Atlanta, Ga.; merged 
with Bankers Fire, Durham, N. C. 

Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire, Stevens 
Point, Wis.; merged with National Hardware 
Dealers Mutual title, Penn-National 
Hardware Mutual, Huntingdon, Pa. 

National Hardware Mutual 
Iluntingdon, Pa.; merged with Hardware Deal- 
ers Mutual Fire, Stevens Point, Wis., under 
title Penn-National Hardware Mutual, Hunting- 


under 
Dealers Fire, 


don, Pa. 
Washington Marine, New York; merged with 
the United States Lloyds, Inc. New York. 


New AND ProsectED StocK CoMPANIES 


Name and Location of Company — Capital 
American Founders Fire Insurance 

Company, Milwaukee, Wis........ $500,000 
American Liberty Fire Insurance 

Company, Cartersville, Ga... ccccce co wceues 
American Standard Fire Insurance 

Company, Milwaukee, Wis. ...... 500,000 
Anchor Insurance Company, New 

WOshercsesasiew sears ea aane 750,000 
}ankers and Merchants Fire Insur- 

ance Company, Jackson, Miss..... 100,000 
Chicago Fire and Marine Insurance 

Conipany, Chiedeo, EE. xs./sc ccna 1,000,000 
Commonwealth Fire and Marine In- 

surance Company, Kansas _ City, 

Kans. OCCT RENT CP reer Oe 
Cotton Marine Insurance Company, 

Pinladeloiia, ae: 22.0 fe oe wee scene oe 200,000 
Ensign Insurance Company, Toronto, 

Canale b5 2 oes Hosea ye neds Hae oi One idiata:s 
Excess Reinsurance Company of 

America, Philadelphia, Pa: ...... 200,000 


1Y 


lame Insurance Company of Philadel- 


plites. Pax, sdeuusececances sete $300,000 
Kiremens National Fire Insurance 

Company, St. Paul, Minn......... 250,000 
Hampton Roads Fire and Marine In- 

surance Company, Norfolk, Va.... 200,000 


Home and Merchants Fire Insurance 
Company, Hastings, Neb. ......... ekesewaee 
Homestead Fire Insurance Company, 


Baltunore,.. M@ eo sasocccciosouuses 250,000 
Invincible Fire Insurance Company, 

Flopkiisvilies ews ccc ncaavceoss cs 100,000 
Mississippi - Valley Fire and Marine, 

New: @srleatisehds...cncccscceaaces 1,000,000 
New Jersey Manufacturers Associa- 

tion Fire Insurance Company, Tren- 

(Ot No Pwirscnarceusenadeaeee 200,000 
Patriotic Insurance Company of 

America, New Yorkis.<:<ée<o.02<: 300,000 
Peninsular Insurance Company of 

Miami, Miami, Flaw... <0. occccn« 1,000,000 
Prudential Insurance Company of 

Great: Bertain;, Noe V veesccnccucecs 1,000,000 
Security Insurance Company of Cal- 

ifornia, San Francisco, Cal....... 250,000 
Standard Insurance Company of New 

WOtkey Nao Macsieselvaducwseneaae 1,000,000 


Sunflower Fire Insurance Company, 
BOpelkay. GaRers xd aris junars ae see shea arceeae 


New AND Projectep Mutuat CoMPANIES 


Alabama Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Ala. 

Amerins Mutual Motor Insurance Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Farm 


Lebanon, Ind. 


Boone Mutual Insurance Company, 

3rethren Tri-County Mutual Protective As- 
sociation, Hagerstown, Ind. 

Cadillac Mutual Insurance Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Cloverland Cyclone Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Hancock, Mich. 

I‘armers Co-Partnership Insurance Company, 
Rochester, Ind. 

Farmers Mutual Insurance Company, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 

Frankenmuth Mutual Auto Insurance Com- 
pany, Frankenmuth, Mich. 

Gibson, Warrick & Vanderburg, Farmers 
Mutual, Haubstadt, Ind. 

Gopher Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Minnesota. 

Guaranty Mutual Hail Insurance Company, 
Topeka, Kan. ; 

Hand County Farmers 
Company, Miller, S. D. 

Inland Mutual Marine Insurance Company, 
New York. 

International 
Chicago, IIl. 

Jackson County Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Holton, Kan. 


Mutual Insurance 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


Kansas Retailers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Wichita, Kan. 
Michigan Threshermens Mutua! Insurance 


Association, Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Union Mutual Insurance Company, 
Juneau, Wis. 
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Art Metal Steel Shelving is ideal for 
storing stationery and office supplies. 


Steel shelving that saves 
space and money 


T saves space because built compactly of steel. It saves money 
because, in addition to low first cost, it never wears out and can be 
moved, added to or taken down and rearranged without loss of a 

single bolt. Art Metal Steel Shelving is composed of standard unit 


parts. This means: 


1. You can build around doors, windows and under stairways. 


Utilize any available space. 


2. You can form cupboards by adding sheet uprights, backs or 


doors. 


Art Metal Shelving is adaptable to every storage need from stationery 
to heavy castings or automobile tires. All sizes in stock ready for 


immediate shipment. 


Write for interesting booklet 
on Art Metal Steel Shelving 





JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


World's largest makers of steel office equipment 























The Art of Insurance 
Salesmanship 


Number 4 of 
William Alexander's 


Educational Series for Life In- 
surance Agents 


Full of Instructive and Enter- 
taining matter 


PRICES: 
SINGIC CODY 5.20 ccccccncves SO 
DOLGOPICS So siecs.s45 600s sever omen 47.50 
so: Giese lese na Sy aig a voorer stabecevene 90.00 
ROOMS —Ceaascacodeae, Ae 
Oe SS © atetewicigielac sacuarro, Anemia 
BHO) AF Loa vecncedereeaicce SOU 


THE ART OF SELLING 


A Practical Handbook by 
JOHN S. TUNMORE 


For the Use of Insurance and 
Other Salesmen 


Warns of Pitfalls; Stimulates; 


Inspires 
PRICES, SILK CLOTH BINDING 
Single: copy... .....s660s0.000. Soe 
BOICODICS 6 oo5.6 66 cred weclewee. (aan 
DOr eB ashesineiloe tesserae | Gee 
MOQ RE sets asicrapessrcigrceaeteis ROLE 
74 | SS see pret ERENCE OR Ter ge! 
DOO) 38. acca. a iestvascceran . ene 


It is seldom that life insurance 
men are privileged to secure new, 
helpful books from two such well- 
qualified authors. One of them, 
Mr. Alexander, is a company exec- 
utive in charge of the education 
and instruction of agents, and in 
close daily touch with agents; he 
knows their needs and their ex- 
periences. The other, Mr. Tun- 
more, is a great personal producer, 
as well as a successful director of 
agents—one who can not only sell 
insurance himself, but tell others 
how to do it. 


Both of these books are pub- 
lished by 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Cuicaco OrFIcE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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Motor Trades Mutual, Portland, Ore. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance: Com- 

pany, Chicago, Til. 
Northern Mutual Windstorm Insurance Com- 

pany, Tustin, Mich. 
Penn-National Hardware Mutual Insurance 

Company, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Provident Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 

Braddock, Pa. 

Remington Farmers Mutual, Remington, Ind. 
State Mutual Hail Insurance Company, Grand 

Ledge, Mich. 

Theatre Mutual Insurance Company, Kansas. 
Treasure State Mutual, Great Falls, Mont. 
Tri-County Mutual Association. 

Union City, Ind. 
Washington County 

Insurance Company, layetteville, Ark. 


Protective 


Farmers Mutual Fire 


New Lioyps, RECIPROCAL AND INTERINSURANCE 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Boot and Shoe Reciprocal Exchange, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Equitable Auto Insurance Association, 
Aurora, III. 
Equitable Auto Insurance Association, 


Kewanee, [11 

Iroquois Auto Insurance Association, Gilman, 
Ill. 

Independent 
ill. 

Lloyds Mutual Insurance Company, Austin, 
Texas. 

Lloyds National 
Ill. 

National Retail Lumber Dealers Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchange, Detroit, Mich. 

Preferred Automobile Owners Indemnity Ex- 
change, Chicago, II]. 

Standard Lloyds, New York. 

United Lloyds of America, Chicago, III. 

Universal Lloyds, Dallas, Texas. 

Washington Insurance Exchange, Washing- 
ton, Ill. 


Motor Underwriters, Chicago, 


Underwriters, Springfield, 


Death of W. K. Kiendl 

William K. Kiendl, an adjuster connected 
with the North British and Mercantile group 
of companies, died Sunday night last. 

Mr. Kien:ll had been employed in the North 
British for something more than ten years, and 
for the last year or two he was connected with 
the loss department, adjusting losses in the 
Metropolitan District. He was at work as 
late as Wednesday of last week, but on Thurs- 
day he developed a cold and, within a day or 
two, pneumonia. 


Cleveland National Control 
The board of directors of the Cleveland Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company has approved a 
plan to accept an offer of the Fidelity Mort- 
gage Company of Cleveland to purchase con- 
The matter is now be- 
fore the stockholders of the Cleveland Fire. 


trol of their company. 


—The Southern Automobile Underwriters Confer 
ence is opposed to the proposition of a joint fire and 
casualty manual as suggested by the National Auto 
uobile Underwriters Conference. 


A MOST VALUABLE GUIDE 


New Edition of Fire Insurance Inspec- 
tion and Underwriting 
1020 PAGES OF PROFITABLE 
INFORMATION 


1923 Edition Treats Over 5000 Subjects, 
with Numerous Illustrations 
A book that no fire underwriter can afford 
to be without is the new (1923) edition of “Fire 
Inspection and Underwriting,” by 
Charles C. Dominge and Walter O. Lincoln, just 
published by The Spectator Company. 


Insurance 


It contains 1020 pages of profitable informa- 
tion, dealing with over 5000 subjects and em- 
bracing many illustrations. This edition has 
been thoroughly revised and so much enlarged 
that it contains 250 pages more than the last 
previous edition, treating over 500 new subjects 
and having thirty-seven new illustrations. 

In this most valuable reference work for fire 
underwriters the subjects are arranged alpha- 
hetically and well cross-indexed, so that it takes 
but a moment to locate any desired subject. 
Earlier editions have proved very helpful to 
those engaged in fire or marine underwriting, 
or in the prevention or extinguishment of fire, 
and the new edition is so much improved and 
presents so much more data that it cannot fail 


to be of even greater service. 


GREAT VARIETY OF SUBJECTS COVERED 

In general, the subjects covered include chem- 
icals, processes and materials used in manu- 
facture or commerce; standard fire insurance 
policy conditions; descriptions of various 
forms of insurance; definitions of insurance 
words and phrases, and dangerous substances 
under trade names. 

The authors are qualified by many years of 
inspection and underwriting experience, one of 
them now being a New York city underwriter 
and manager of one of the largest American fire 
insurance companies, while the other is chief in- 
spector-engineer and supervising underwriter 
for the same company. 

Their primary purpose has been to present in 
“Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting,” 
in a well-arranged, concise manner, a_ vast 
amount of matter which is of service to fire 
insurance men in enabling them to properly 
gauge the fire hazards of thousands of mate- 
rials and processes, thus leading to profitable 


underwriting. 


A PrRoFITABLE INVESTMENT 

It often occurs that the busy underwriter is 
in doubt as to whether or not to accept a risk 
that is offered, because of his unfamiliarity with 
the hazards of the property. With “Fire Insur- 
ance Inspection and Underwriting” at hand, the 
chances are largely in favor of his finding 
therein information descriptive of the class of 
property offered for insurance, with data in- 
dicating its fire hazards. 

Much of the material collected in this com- 
prehensive reference book is the result of the 
personal, first-hand study and research of the 
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authors, and many facts presented in the book 
have not been printed elsewhere, at least in a 
form available to underwriters. 

The ability to promptly secure this informa- 
tion may enable the underwriter to hold a prof- 
itable risk or decline one that is likely to prove 
unprofitable; hence the value of “Fire Insur- 
ance Inspection and Underwriting” may easily 
prove to be hundreds of times its cost. 


UseruLt to INSPECTORS AND SpecIAL AGENTS 
The numerous illustrations, mostly by the 

authors, help graphically to portray certain fire 

dangers and the means of overcoming them. 

The inspector or special agent who travels 
will find this work of great assistance, as no 
other single fire insurance book is of so broad 
a scope, treating of chemicals, construction, 
special hazards, susceptibility of stocks, auto- 
matic sprinklers, water supplies, special forms 
of insurance and the standard fire policy. Others 
who find this work of service are company and 
department managers; general and local agents; 
insurance brokers; inspectors; raters; under- 
writers; countermen; map clerks; examiners; 
placers; adjusters, and students. 

“Tire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting” 
is a book of 1020 pages, legibly printed on 
strong, thin paper, and substantially bound in 
flexible binding, with tinted edges, and may be 
carried in the pocket. The prices of the regu- 
lar edition are: Single copy, $6; 12 copies, $65; 
»5 copies, $120; 50 copies, $190; 100 copies, 


fe 


$330. An edition de luxe is also gotten out, 
which is bound in real flexible leather, with 
gilt edges and thumb indexed, which sells at 
$10 per copy. 

Insurance companies which have supplied 
their general and special agents, inspectors, 
countermen, map clerks and chief local agents 
with copies of earlier editions of this ready 
reference book have found it to be a most effi- 
cient aid to profitable underwriting. 


Firemen’s to Have New Home 

Daniel H. Dunham, president of the Firemens 
Insurance Company, Newark, announces that 
his company has agreed to purchase the prop- 
erty at 8-10-12 Park place, that city, from the 
present owner, Mrs. Elsie P. Sauvage. The 
and Wilson C. Ely, have 
already drawn up preliminary plans for a new 
building to be erected on this property which 
will serve as a home for the agency business 
and for the affiliated companies, which are the 
Girard Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia; the Mechanic Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, and the National-Ben Frank- 
The pur- 


architects, John H. 


lin Insurance Company, Pittsburgh. 
chase price is rumored at a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. Local business of the company 
will be continued at its present Broad and 
Market streets building. 


Death of Mrs. C. N. Bishop 
The many friends of Charles Nelson Bishop 
of Chicago, long connected with the Northern 
of London, will learn with regret of the death 


of his wife. 
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AGREED— 


That an automobile owner should have practically noth- 
ing at risk personally, on his liability to the 


public; 





That insurance is a necessity for him; 











That the Insurer should also limit its risk upon any 
single vehicle; 





That Excess Reinsurance is therefore a necessity for 
the Insurer. 


ALSO.--- 


Some dozens of carriers have arranged this Rein- 








surance with us; 

The service has been and is satisfactory, because they 
and we are progressing, learning and growing to- 
gether. 














Their patronage therefore persists; but our carrying 
capacity is not taxed, and 

We are in the market with these Excess covers, at rates 
which enable the carriers to go out after “higher 
limits” with every assurance of safety and profit. 





Employers Indemnity 
Corporation 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 
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R. HOWARD BLAND ELECTED 








Succeeds His Father as President of 
U. S. F. and G. 


COMPANY’S 1922 REPORT SHOWS 
GAINS 


W. W. Symington Elected Vice-President 
and Secretary—C. O. Scull Becomes 
Chairman of the Board 
At an organization meeting which followed 
the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, 
Baltimore, R. Howard Bland, son of the late 
John R. Bland, was elected to succeed his 
father as president of the company. The elec- 
tions took place in the company’s offices in the 
home city on Monday of this week and several 
changes were made on the official personnel. 
Charles O. Scull, an executive vice-president, 
will now serve in a dual capacity, having been 
appointed to the newly created post of chair- 
man of the board. The gathering was presided 
over by Edwin W. Levering, Jr., who paid 
high tribute to the memory of the late Mr. 
Bland, his sentiments being echoed by the 

shareholders present. 
The new head of the United States Fidelity 





R. Howarp BLAND, PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES 
FipeLity AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


and Guaranty joined the company many years 
ago, serving on the board of directors since 
1910 and filling the positions of vice-president 
and secretary for some time past. Born in 
Baltimore, R. Howard Bland attended Harvard 
University and graduated from that institution, 
as well as obtaining his degree from Harvard 
Law School. He has been aetive in the affairs 
of the company throughout his connection with 
it and was chosen as the man best fitted to 
assume the duties of the office made vacant 
by the death of his father. 

W. W. Symington, an executive vice-presi- 
dent and brother-in-law of the new chief offi- 
cial, was elected to the vice-presidency and 
secretaryship relinquished by R. Howard Bland. 
W. George Hynson, treasurer of the company, 
was made a vice-president and will carry on 
‘he duties of both offices. Samuel H. Shriver, 


assistant to the president, was elected an assist- 
ant treasurer. Clarke J. Fitzpatrick was elected 
assistant secretary of the company and secre- 
tary of the executive commfttee of the board 
of directors. Joseph W. Bristor, an attorney 
for the company, was elected assistant to the 
president. R. Walter Graham was elected a 
director. All other officers were re-elected. 

\t the meeting, the 1922 report of the com- 
pany’s activities was submitted to the stock- 
holders and showed a gain of $249,549 over 
the premiums written in 1921. The aggregate 
premiums written in 1922 were $26,559,962, while 
the surplus as of December 31, 1922, showed a 
gain of $2,047,890 over the total for the same 
date in 1921. Total income for the year 
amounted to $27,927,971, expenses, including 
commissions, amounted to $13,643,444, and 
losses including expenses of adjustment, $12,- 
658,364. There was a net reduction in reserves 
of $215,421, making total net earnings $1,841,- 
583. The market value of bonds and stocks 
increased $746,307. 

The market value of the bonds and stocks 
of the company is put at $23,521,101, with cash 
on hand and in depositories $3,013,116. Real 
estate owned by the company is appraised at $2,- 
506,541. The total resources of the company in- 
creased from $34,632,829 at the end of 1921 
to $36,821,687. 

The report of the board of directors, which 
was signed by Vice-President Scull, outlined the 
sources of income and set forth that the revenue 
from interests, rents and other items was $464,- 
053 in excess of the amount necessary to pay 
the regular 16 per cent dividend on the com- 
pany’s capital. During the past year uncol- 
lected premiums were reduced by $894,704 and 
premiums collected in cash were totaled at $27,- 


$54,757. 


American Reinsurance Makes Good Report 

Excellent gains are observed on comparing 
the financial statement of the American Rein- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, with that of a year earlier. It is 
noted, for example, that the company’s assets 
have substantially increased, as has also its net 
surplus, while it carries voluntary catastrophe 
reserves of $200,000 in addition to other 
reserves. 

The company’s assets now aggregate $3,581,- 
846, this sum representing an increase of 
$653,637. The company’s capital is $750,000 and 
its net surplus $619,200, yielding a surplus as 
to treatyholders of $1,369,200, or an increase 
during the year of $188,488. 

As with the direct writing companies, the 
volume of business of this prominent re 
insurance company fell off somewhat during 
the past year, because of the unfavorable in 
dustrial conditions which prevailed during a 
considerable portion of the year. Notwith- 
standing this. the company makes an exception- 
ally strong statement—in fact, the best exhibit 
it has ever made. The bulk of the company’s 
resources is in the shape of bonds and stocks, 
and it also carries a cash balance of nearly 
$120,000, while its net uncollected premiums, 


ie] 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 





not over ninety days due, are only about 
$65,000. 

The company’s principal liabilities are its 
workmen’s compensation and liability legal loss 
reserve, $1,412,183; a reserve for all other 
losses of $131,880; an unearned premium re- 
serve of $408,583; and a reserve of $60,000 for 
taxes and reinsurance. In addition, it has set 
aside a voluntary catastrophe reserve of 
$200,000, and still shows a surplus as to treaty- 
holders of $1,369,200. 

The American Reinsurance Company spe- 
cializes in liability and compensation excess 
lines, and its business consists exclusively of 
casualty company has 
made a remarkable record during its six years 
of active business. President Harry Boulton 
and Secretary W. B. Athey are to be con- 
gratulated upon the success which has attended 
their efforts. 


reinsurance. The 


N. Y. CLAIM ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Election of Officers—Twenty-One Com- 
panies Send Representatives 
The annual meeting of the New York Claim 
Association was held early last week in the 
directors’ room of the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company, Baltimore, located at 





W. Symincton, Vice-PresipENT AND 
SECRETARY, Unitep States FIpELIty AND 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


75 William street, this city. The business of 
the meeting was the election of officers for the 
coming year and the formulation of plans for 
advancing the aims of the association. During 
the voting, in which the representatives of twen- 
ty-one companies took part, twenty-one ballots 
were cast and the results showed that almost 
all of last year’s officers were re-elected to their 
posts. The officers for the coming year are 
William Butler, London Guarantee and Acci- 
dent Company, president; Dr. S. M. Linden- 
baum, Commercial Casualty Insurance Company, 
first vice-president; E. E. Bell, United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, second vice- 
president; Arthur Lohr, Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, treasurer, and Joseph A. Plunk- 
ett of the Union Indemnity Company, secretary. 
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Job’s Turkey And The Church Mouse 


HE ONLY authentic records we have respecting Job’s Turkey 
and the Church Mouse are the proverbs: 


“Poor as Job’s Turkey’”’, and 
“Poor as a Church Mouse.” 


It may therefore be safely assumed that Job had a turkey, and 
that a mouse dwelt in a church, and that both turkey and mouse were 
very much attenuated. 


Job was righteous; he was rich; he had a large family; he sat as 
chief and dwelt as king among his fellows. But when troubles came, 
they came “not single spies, but in battalions.” Ina day all outward 
possessions were lost. The Sabeans, the Chaldeans, “the fire of God”’, 
and the “great wind from the wilderness” made a clean sweep, and the 
bearers of bad news trod upon each other’s heels to tell it. Job still 
had his health, but not for long, for soon he lost that also. It is not 
profanity to say, “Hell was let loose upon him,”’ for that is what the 
record says, only in more polite language. And then came the run-in 
with his four self-r'ghteous friend —men who professed to know the 
will of God and who said in short,—‘“‘It’s all your fault, Job. Come 
now, own up, what evil have you done?” 


When there were 7,000 sheep, 3,000 amels, 500 yoke of oxen and 
500 she-asses upon Job’s estate, th» turkeys fared well, but when 
these were all gone, and with them all Job’s servants except the four 
who escaped to tell the bad news it must have been poor pickin’. 
Poor Turk! He had to scratch for a living—and he got thinner and 
hinner until it came to be a proverb—“‘Poor as Job’s Turkey.” Why 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 346 Broadway, New York 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


make a mystery of a plain case? Job’s Turkey was poor because he 


didn’t get enough to eat! 


It was the same with the Church Mouse. He was eminently re- 
spectable and liked to live in quiet surroundings. The church 
sociables and the meetings of the various societies when “light re- 
freshments” were served always left a few fragments which, with 
judicious hoarding and self-denial, kept the mouse alive. But he was 
:0 poor that any self-respecting cat would have disdained to eat him— 
poor because he didn’t get enough to ea'! 


Job’s Turkey and the Church Mouse were poor because they didn’t get 
enough to eat; some people don’t yet enough to eat because they are poor! 


A man who is as rich as Job was can now arrange his affairs in such 
a way that the Sabeans, the Chaldeans, “‘the fire of God,” and the 
“great wind from the wilderness” cannot make him poor; and when 
he loses his health permanently, he will have better comforters than 
Jcb had. 


The man who has only his hands to work with can so protect him- 
self and his family that permanent loss of health will not mean total 
loss of income, nor loss of life mean that his wife will be “poor as a 
church mouse.” 

But he must get this protection before his enemies are in sight. 

Many agents of the New York Life Insurance Company have 


warned you of the approach of those enemies. Send for one to-day 
and learn how to defeat them. 

















1923 


OFFERS ENLARGED OP= 
PORTUNITIES TO 
LINCOLN LIFE SALESMEN 





Efforts of Lincoln Life agents were rewarded by new 
production records through 1922. 


The spirit of comradeship, the earnest co-operation 
of the Lincoln Life Home Office organization with the 
men in the field, is to be strengthened in every way pos= 
sible through 1923. 


Lincoln Life salesmen will have advantage of organized 
assistance in their sales campaign and in service to their 
policyholders. Business will be issued with a dispatch 
that will aid the agent in transacting more business. 








(ink UP (with THE (LINCOLN) 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character’ 


Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Now More Than $230,000,000 in Force 








A Good Book 
for Life Men-- 


“Life Insurance and How to Sell It” 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid 





BSORBING AND INTERESTING, 

containing life insurance salesmanship 
—methods, plans, and suggestions from the 
must successful salesmen. You will find this 
compilation of experience of star producers a 
constructive help in selling more life in- 
surance. 





THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 
Incorporated 
P. O. Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 
Find enclosed check for $.......... for which send to my 
address one copy of Life Insurance and How to Sell It. 
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Automobile, Life, Fire, Burglary and Indemnity Insurance Decisions 
By Harry B. Brapsury, of the New York Bar | 








Automobile 

Direct liability of company, notice of ac- 
cident not given by assured to company; 
waiver of defense by assuming control and 
defending negligence action. 

An action was brought against an insurance 
company for the amount of a judgment against 
one of its policyholders obtained in a negligence 
action, arising out of an automobile accident, 
after an execution against such policyholder had 
returned unsatisfied because of his in- 
It appeared that the assured, instead 


been 
solvency. 
of giving immediate notice of the accident, 
notified the broker, who the next day telephoned 
the agent. When the assured was served with 
the summons and complaint, he delivered them 
to the broker, through whom he obtained the 
policy, who, in turn, delivered them to the 
company’s general claim agent. The claim agent 
delivered to the broker a receipt for the sum- 
mons and complaint, specifically reserving the 
company’s rights under the delayed notice clause 
in the policy, but the broker did not inform the 
assured concerning this receipt. The company, 
with full knowledge that notice of the accident 
had not been given in the manner required by 
the policy, assumed control of the action, nego- 
tiated for its settlement, and, being unsuccess- 
ful, defended at the trial, although it gave the 
assured notice shortly before the trial and 
nearly nine months after it had assumed con- 
trol of the action, that he must assume all re- 
sponsibility at the trial. It was held that the 
company by thus taking control of the action 
waived the required notice of the trial. It was 
also said that an insurance company, with 
knowledge of all the facts in a case like this, 
must elect whether it will stand on its rights 
and disclaim liability, or whether it will waive 
the defense and claim the right under the policy 
to control both the defense and the settlement 
of the action. Farrell v. Merchants Mut. Auto- 
mobile Liability Ins. Co., 203 App. Div., 118; 196 
N. Y. Supp. 383. 


Life 

Application providing that insurance does 
not take effect until first premium is paid 
while the insured is in good health; cannot be 
waived by agent paying premium, with 
knowledge that the insured is not in good 
health. 

In an application for a life policy, it was pro- 
vided: “That the insurance hereby applied for 
shall not take effect unless the first premfum is 
paid and the policy is delivered to and received 
by me during my lifetime and good health, and 
that unless otherwise agreed in writing, the pol- 
icy shall then relate back to and take effect as 
of the date of this application.” It was further 
provided: “That only the president, a vice- 
president, a secretary or the treasurer of the 
company can make, modify or discharge con- 
tracts, or waive any of the company’s rights or 
requirements, and that none of these acts can 


be done by the agent taking this application.” 
The policy was put in the hands of the agent, 
who took it to the home of the insured. The in- 
sured said that he was not then ready to pay 
and the agent told him to keep the policy and 
the agent would raise the money at the bank 
and pay the premium, and the policyholder could 
pay the agent at a later date. On the very 
day the policy was delivered a physician was 
called on the phone to attend to the policyholder. 
The physician attended the policyholder the next 
day and found him suffering from erysipelas, of 
which he died eight days later. On the first 
day that the physician attended the policyholder 
the premium had not been paid, but a day or 
two later the agent sent a check to the company 
for the premium, less the agent’s commission. 
The physician testified that the erysipelas must 
have existed in its incipient stages for twenty- 
four hours before he saw the insured. That is, 
it must have existed on the day the policy was 
delivered. ‘The court assumed that the policy 
was delivered either while the insured was in 
good health or, if he was not in good health, 
the fact was not known to the agent when the 
policy was delivered. As it appeared without 
dispute that the insured was in his final illness 
when the premium was actually paid by the 
agent to the company, it was held that no re- 
covery could be had under the policy and that 
the agent did not have any power to waive the 
provisions of the application. Drilling v. N.Y. 


Life Ins. Co., 234 N. Y. 234; ——— N. E. —. 
Fire 


Attempted cancellation after award by 
referee. 

A policy of fire insurance contained a pro- 
vision that—‘‘This policy shall be void if the 
insured shall make any attempt to defraud the 
company, either before or after the loss.” The 
policyholder brought an action on the policy 
to recover the amount of damages which had 
been found by a referee, the appointment of 
whom was provided for in the policy. The 
company brought an action against the policy- 
holder to cancel the policy on the ground that 
the insured had falsely and fraudulently stated 
the value of the goods which were alleged to 
have been burned and also falsely stated that 
he had goods in his store at the time of the fire 
which were not then there. It was held that 
the action by the company should be dismissed, 
for the reason that such a contention could be 
set up in an action on the policy as a defense. 
It was also held that the company having ap- 
peared and taken part in the proceeding before 
the referee, that it was bound by the referee’s 
decision and judgment should be rendered for 
the policyholder for the amount of the loss 
fond by the referee. Salginik v. U. S. Fire Ins. 
Co., ——— N. H. ———-; 118 Atl. 815. 

Vacancy; what it amounts to under a fire 


policy. 
A vacancy clause in a fire insurance policy 
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is not violated so as to render the policy void 
where the house insured is used by a single 
person as his dwelling with the exception that 
he eats his meals at another place. Kelly v. 
Utica Fire Ins. Co., 203 App. Div., 335; ——— 
N. Y. Supp. ———. 


Burglary 

Provision of policy requiring books of ac- 
count to be kept; is condition subsequent a 
failure to comply therewith; must be pleaded 
to be available as a defense. 

A provision in a policy of burglary insurance 
provided that the company should not be liable 
for damages “unless books of account are kept 
by the assured and the company can correctly 
determine therefrom the actual amount of the 
loss or damages sustained.’ Such books of ac- 
count were not kept and it was held that this 
was a condition subsequent rendering the policy 
void if such books of account were not kept. 
It was further held, however, that this condition 
subsequent must be pleaded by the company to 
be available as a defense in an action on the 
policy, and as this defense was not pleaded, a 
judgment on the policy was affirmed. Daner- 
hirsch v. Travelers Indemnity Co., 202 App. 
Div., 207; N. Y. Supp. ———. 


Indemnity 

Premium must be returned when the con- 
tract as to which bond was issued never be- 
came effective. 

The plaintiff applied to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue for a permit to deal in non- 
beverage alcoholic liquor. Under a departmental 
regulation he was required to submit a bond 
with the application. He procured a bond for 
$100,000 from the defendant, in favor of the 
United States. His application for the permit 
was rejected and he returned the bond to the 
defendant and demanded the return of the pre- 
mium. It was held that although the contract 
was in the form of a bond of indemnity it was 
essentially a contract of insurance and was gov- 
erned by the rules of law applicable thereto 
and, the risk never having been entered on, the 
premium must be returned. Lattarulo v. Na- 
tional Surety Company, 109 Misc., 154; 

N. Y. Supp. ———. 


C. T. Bissel to Address Examining 
Underwriters Association 

The Examining Underwriters Association will 
hold its first meeting of the year at Miller’s 
restaurant on Nassau street, January 18. The 
speaker will be C. T. Bissel, engineer of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, his sub- 
ject being “Construction and Protection.” 
Many of the interesting features entering into 
the grading and classification of towns and 
cities will be explained by Mr. Bissel, whose 
experience has embraced many years of practi- 
cal field work. 
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PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
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J. L. MITCHELL 


{8 prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
Insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assesement or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
Orders. 

Temporary aad advanced on strictly private 


All ocommuncations held personal and confidential. 
Address J. L. eraaTaH 604 Masoxifé Temple, Chicago, Ill. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.I. A, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate 
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Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
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165 BROADWAY _:: NEW YORK CITY 
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JULIAN C. HARVEY, F.A.1.A. 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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FACKLER AND FACKLER 
DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 

CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street New York 


WINFIELD W. GREENE 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
and UNDERWRITER 
gs me in Casualty Insurance 
and Workmen’s Compensation 
35 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone, Rector 8482 
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T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
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F, M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Acceuatants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 




















A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 


ABB LANDiS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Building 

















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 








FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404 Kraft Building 
Telephone Walnut 3761 


Des Moines, Iowa 


SAMUEL BARNETT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCELAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA 











WOODWARD & FONDILLER 


Joseph H. Woodward, F. A. S. 
Richard Fondiller, 
Member of the New York Bar 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Examinations and Audits in all Branches of Insurance 


43 Cedar Street, New York 











A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, lac. 


“Life Insurance Service” 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 











L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South LaSalle St., Chicago 


Successors to 
Marcus Gunn, Consulting Actuary 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 














Examiners and Adjusters 








Tel. Barclay 8534 
CASUALTY ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
15 Park Row New York City 
Thos. Galbo, Genl. Mgr. 

RELIABLE — INVESTIGATIONS AND ADJUST- 
MENTS BY EXPERTS — QUICK SERVICE — OUR 
REPUTATION is based on pa performances—Weshow 
results. Send for booklet of references. Liability, Com- 

nsation, Auto, Fire and Theft, Collision, Property 
amage, Admiralty, Subrogations, Persona! Accident, 
Burglary, Plate Glass. 








_———— 
—— 


Insurance Attorney 














———e 


Tel. Rittenhouse 2289=90. 
ACCIDENT ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
1318 Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
Frank R. Ambler, Gen. Mgr. 


Experienced Investigators and Adjusters—Lia- 
bility, Property Damage, Collision, Auto, Fire, 
and Theft, Burglary, Plate Glass, Compensation. 

















Statisticians 








Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
of the highest type, because of thorough 
familiarity with Insurance Department 
and supervising boards’ requirements. 
Reinsurance and Cancellation schedules 
prepared promptly and accurately. Rates 
reasonable. Results most satisfactory. 


Phone: ASHLAND 7358 
153 Fifth Ave., New York City 











New York Department Writes Insurance 
Analyst and Counselor 


(Continued from page 4) 
the expense of changing over the policies. 

If the insured should die in 1969 the bene- 
iciary would receive under your plan the com- 
muted value of $12,983, plus assumed tangible 
assets of $11,536, making a total of $24,510. 
Deducting the accumulated amount of the ex- 
pense of change, $7733, from the last mentioned 
amount, we get the net value of $16,786 under 
your plan, as compared to the commuted value 
of the instalment certain alone under the orig- 
inal policies of $18,388. 

The original insurance makes the above 
favorable showing, even on the basis of your 
own figures, which are calculated on certain 
assumptions which in all probability cannot be 
realized. 

14. The original insurance policies provide 
for more liberal total and permanent disability 
benefits than are provided under your pro- 
posed plan. You have used the premiums for 
the more liberal disability benefits in your so- 
called analysis without making any deduction 
for such additional disability benefits. 

15. Your proposed plan of pure insurance 
contemplates the reduction in the amount of 
insurance at the end of each six-year period. 
The trouble and expenses incident to making 
such periodical reductions have apparently been 
left out of consideration by you. 

16. It does not appear that you have called 
the insured’s attention to the fact that in order 
to take out new insurance it will be necessary 
for him to take a medical examination and 
fully satisfy the AEtna Life Insurance Com- 
pany as to his insurability. In many cases this 
1S a most important question for consideration. 

17. Throughout your so-called analysis you 
have used average assumed annual dividends 


for 6- and 8-year periods. In my opinion the 
use of average dividends is m‘sleading and is 
therefore prohibited by law. 

18. Near the bottom of page 5 of your so- 
called analysis you state that dividends are 
“optional in amount with the company.” This 
statement is not in accordance wth the facts. 
Section 83, New York Insurance Law, requires 
the annual distribution of surplus and_ the 
amount of the contingency reserve a life com- 
pany is permitted to hold is strictly limited by 
law. (See Sec. 87, New York Insurance Law.) 

19. Dividend estimates used in any illustra- 
tion must be based on actual results of the past 
or else on a dividend scale actually in use by 
the company at the present time. It would not 
appear that the results in your so-called 
analysis comply with the above requirements. 

20. Under date of February 21, 1913, this 
Department ruled as follows: 


“This Department holds that any compari- 
son which purports to give the net cost or 
other benefits to be had in the future, such com- 
parison heing between two or more companies 
transacting bus‘ness in this State. must be com- 
plete. If such comparison is incomplete it is 
misleading within the terms of section 60 of 
the Insurance Law of this State, and is, there- 
fore, prohib‘ted. A comparison to be complete 
must give all of the benefits, non-forfeiture or 
otherwise, the reserve basis and in the case of 
non-participating companies. proper value 
should he given to the saving of excess pre- 
mium in the early years, if any.” 

In my opinion your so-called analysts ‘does 
not comply with the requirements of the above 
ruling. 

\ny one of the twenty (20) points enume- 
rated above will bring your so-called analysis 
within the provisions of Section 60, New York 
Insurance Law, which prohibits any person 
from misrepresenting the terms of any policy 
or making any misleading estimate of dividends. 

No attempt has been made to check com- 
pletely the figures used in your so-called 
analysis. However, the brief investigation 
which we have made of your analysis indicates 
that it contains many misrepresentations on im- 
portant points and many mislead‘ng statements 
regarding the policy provisions, benefits, etc. 

In closing, I desire to call your attention to 
the attitude of this Department on the question 
of “twisting,” as set forth in the extract from 
an opinion of the Superintendent of Insurance, 
dated. July 8, 1909, in the Matter of Burr, as 
found on page 105 of the 1916 Rulings and 
Opinions on Life Insurance, published by this 
Department. 

The extract reads in part as follows: 

“Section 60 of the laws was enacted to pre- 
vent the unsettling of insurance already written. 
If enforced, it protects the business of com- 
panies from raids from unscrupulous agents 
of other companies on policies already in force. 
and it also protects the insured from the loss 
which inevitably follows the lapsation of insur- 
ance in any reputable company.” 

The opinion also contains the statement 
that: adic 


“The least the Department can do to help 
maintain normal conditions in the insurance 
field is to insist in a very positive manner that 
nothing but the unadorned truth will be tolerated 
from such agents engaged in so-called ‘read- 
justing’ business.” 

The remarks in the above opinion regarding 
agents also apply to any other person who may 
attempt to “twist” life insurance policies. 

Yours very truly, 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr.. 
Superintendent. 





—The Insurance Federation of Massachusetts will 
veld its sixth annual meeting and banquet at the Boston 
City Club the evening of January 24. 
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INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY FIRST 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Company Insures President Holland for 
$500,000—Board of Directors Named 


The Independence Indemnity Company, 
Philadelphia, held its first annual meeting of 
stockholders in that city on last Thursday, the 
main business being the designation of a board 
of directors and the election of officers. The 
following were named to act as directors: 
Edward Ball, president of the Ball Agency of 
Pittsburgh; Warren Bicknell, director of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland; George 
W. Childs, of Childs, Young & Wood of Chi- 
cago; E. W. Davis, president of Davis & Far- 
ley of Cleveland; Clarence H. Geist, president 
of the C. H. Geist Company of Philadelphia; 
Fremont D. Hitchcock, banker of Chicago; 
Charles H. Holiand, president of company; R. 
A. Mansfield Hobbs, counselor-at law of New 
York;’ W. H. Hutt, deputy governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam HH. Kingsley, vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; E. D. Living- 
ston, first vice-president of company; C. 
Stevenson Newhall, vice-president of the Pen- 
nsylvania Company for Insurance on Lives; 
George R. Packard, of Stokes, Packard, 
Haughton & Smith of Philadelphia; W. A. 
Rowan, treasurer and director of James 
Stewart & Co., contractors of New York; 
Hon. W. C. Sproul, ex-Governor of the State 
of Pennsylvania; Joseph Wayne, Jr., president 
of the Girard National Bank, aad James M. 
Willcox, vice-president of the Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Society. 

One of the features of the meeting was the 
determination of the stockholders to insure the 
life of President Charles H. Holland for 
$500,000 as a business benefit. The insurance 
is said to be already in force, and it is claimed 
that this is the first time that such a move 
has been made by an insurance company for 
the benefit of its stockholders. At the election 
of officers, Charles H. Holland was re-elected 
president; Edwin D. Livingston, first vice- 
president; James Morrison, secretary-treasurer, 
and A. L. Johnston, a vice-president. 





Travelers Fire Incorporating 
A bill has been introduced in the Connecticut 
legislature to incorporate the Travelers Fire 
Insnrance Company. The incorporators are 
Louis F. Butler, William BroSmith and Edmund 
Zacher, officers of the Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford. 


Large Middle West Company Wants 
General Agents 

An up-to-date old line life insurance company 
with a clean record of over fifty years and over 
$16,000,000 of assets, writing low premium, non- 
participating insurance, will give desirable con- 
tract to good general agents in New Jersey and 
Maryland. See announcement in advertising 
columns. 


-Augustus H. Knoll, prominent agent of the A&tna 
companies in Buffalo, died recently. 
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American Re-Insurance Company 
242 South 13th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘“America’s OWN and ONLY” 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT as of December 31, 1922 





ASSETS 

Bonds and Stocks (Market Value).............00...0....0..0.000.. $3,275,583 .75 
Real Estate... 0... 0 cee eee eee eens 42,500.00 
Ee eee eee ere eee eee eee 50,000. 00 
ee ees ae re ee eer rr ee ree ne 119,342.23 
Premiums, not over 90 days, less commissions.................... 65,091.58 
Becemel Teterest om Toms... oo. 5c. cee ce ekn cee ewe nea 29,328 .65 

$3,581,846. 21 

LIABILITIES 

Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Legal Loss Reserve........ $1,412,182.93 
Reserve for all other Losses..........0 0.000000. ccs 131,880.43 
Unearned Premium Reserve..............00000 000 cc cece ene 408,582 .92 
Reserve for Taxes and Reinsurance..................0000000 000 60,000.00 
VOLUNTARY CATASTROPHE RESERVE.................... 200,000.00 
ee ea ee ee 750,000 . 00 
I ig nc 6 no hoy hee Cope seed tier’ os 6nu ee une sedan thawnat 619,199.93 





$3,581,846. 21 


SURPLUS TO TREATYHOLDERS............... $1,369,199.93 
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New York and Chicago, Thursday, January 18, 1923 








Outline of Unemployment Insurance Evidence 


Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company of 


Wuy tHe Act or 1911 Was ApopTep IN 
IeNGLAND 

conditions were unquestionably 

Unemployment, though much 


Economic 
most serious. 
less extensive than to-day, was a threatening 
political danger. Poor law expenditures were 
increasing and the trade outlook was discour- 
aging. The so-called “labor exchanges” were 
disliked by working people, on account of an 
arbitrary attitude, approaching State regulation 
of industry. The vast insurance machinery was 
relied upon as a major element in sustaining 
employment exchanges under new conditions. 
The housing problem was assuming the propor- 
tions of a national disgrace. The death rate 
of the lower element of wage earners was un- 
(uestionably very high. There was the political 
menace of the growing power of the labor party. 
Hence, unemployment insurance applied to two 
and one-half million wage earners, as an exper- 
iment, was introduced as a political device to 
gain favor with the electorate. It was scien- 
tifically unsound from the start, not being in- 
surance in the true sense of the term, but rather 
a guarantee of 7s. a week, with the funds de- 
rived from the employer, the employee, and the 
State. Fairly good trade conditions during the 
next few years resulted in a margin of income 
over outgo, for the trades affected were those 
least subject to unemployment hazards, com- 
pared or contrasted with countless other in- 
dustries. 

Presented before the Massachusetts Commission on 


| nemployment Insurance, 


By Dr. Frepertck L. HorrMAN 


Wuar Was EXxXpEcTED FROM THE ACT 

First, it was assumed that there would be 
a material reduction in unemployment and the 
compulsory use of employment exchanges would 
bring many men into industry who might 
otherwise be unable to find work: second, it 
was assumed that there would be a substantial 
reduction in the cost of outdoor relief; while 
third, it was expected that there would be a 
very material improvement in industrial rela- 
tions between employer and employee. 


Waar tHe Act Provipep 
The act originally provided a weekly payment 
of 7s. in the event of involuntary idleness, for 
a period of about twenty-six weeks. This was 
later changed to tts. during the war and sub- 
at which it stands, as far as 
The labor party 


sequently to 15s., 
I know, at the present time. 
has since demanded a 20s and later a 40s. bene- 
fit. The socialistic wing of the labor party in- 
sists upon what is called “full maintenance,” or 
in other words, the payment of full wages to 
the person concerned, whether employed or not. 


War ComPLicATIONS 

The war enormously complicated the situation 
in that it brought suddenly, after the armistice, 
a vast army of men seeking work, in a country 
which had practically lost its normal industrial 
opportunities. A system of “out-of-work” allow- 
ances was adopted, locally known as “doles,” 
which soon involved more than a million re- 
turning soldiers. When the time came to ter- 
minate this uneconomical arrangement, it was 
obvious that something would have to be done 
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to tide the men over. They were, therefore, 
automatically worked into the unemployment in- 
surance scheme, although they had neither paid 
contributions nor undergone the required waiting 
period. It is difficult to keep under proper con- 
trol the vast amount of subsequent unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation, on the one hand, and 
the practically countless rules and regulations 
issued by the officials in charge. But it may 
be said that whenever the contingency has 
arisen, Parliament has stood ready to make 
grants of various amounts, to meet deficiencies 
in the unemployment insurance fund, which has 
long since been and is insolvent to a colossal 
extent. 
PoLiTICAL COMPLICATIONS 

Again and again the statement has been made, 
publicly or privately, that the sums voted by 
Parliament, for the support of the unemployed, 
were necessary to overcome the imminent risk 
of a revolution. To an increasing extent the 
unemployed have become unruly and more in- 
sistent in their demand for more adequate sup- 
port, while less inclined to accept opportunities 
for such employment as may be had. Countless 
acts of violence have been committed, of which 
little has been said in the press. Within the 
last few days an army of unemployed marched 
to the house of the Prime Minister, to insist 
upon a conference, which was denied and broken 
up through the police. On the other hand, the 
enormous increase in poor relief, necessary to 
amplify inadequate “out-of-work” allowances, 
has further complicated an already extremely 
complex situation. 





THE AVAILABLE EvIDENCE 

The evidence on the subject consists, first, of 
all, of the laws, reports and official statistics of 
unemployment, pauperism, etc. ; and second, of a 
truly enormous amount of newspaper informa- 
tion disclosing failures of the act in matters of 
detail. No reports are available which sum- 
marize the situation, as required for practical 
purposes. At best the information available is 
only fragmentary and often inaccurate; but, 
the newspaper accounts published are suggestive 
of an astonishing amount of discontent and 
miscarriage of effort. 


WHAT THE Statistics SHOW 
work 
this 


On August 22, 1922, the number of 
people insured was about 12 million. Of 
number 1,427,000 were out of employment, or 
about 12 per cent. This number has increased 
in the meantime, subject to certain changes in 
classification, and is probably now not much 
less than 1% million, including those who are 
working part time. 

By the same month, the number of persons 
receiving outdoor relief, had increased by 432,- 
000 over the corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year, or IOI per cent. The total number 
of all paupers in England, Scotland and Wales, 
on August 19, 1922, was 981,000. That number 
since has increased considerably, and the out- 


look for the winter is extremely discouraging. 


Pusiic ExpENDITURES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 

Public expenditures on account of different 
forms of social insurance in Great Britain dur- 
ing 1921, have been as follows: 


£ Sterling 
26,394,000 
9,701,000 
18,326,000 


31,924.000 


National health insurance................ 
National unemployment insurance......... 
CGE DEMSION ACTS. «0-0:5:0:60:s 0.4 <inieesles ee 
Poor relief 4s 


An approximate total of 86,345,000 é sterling 
which during 1922 has unquestionably very con- 
siderably increased. A recent statement has it, 
that a supplemental estimate for a million addi- 
tional pounds of unemployment relief was re- 
cently adopted by the House of Commons, 
while, under date of December 13, an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch states that in the House 
of Commons Ramsay Macdonald has referred 
appropriation as a_ scandal, being 
Through other sources the 


to this 
totally inadequate. 
statement has been advanced that the total cost 
of unemployment insurance to the British Gov- 
ernment has not been less than 300 million 
pounds, but all such figures are subject to care- 
ful reconsideration, in the absence of a con- 
solidated and thoroughly intelligent report by 
the British Government, stating all the facts 
which require to be taken into account. 


THE PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

As I recall it, the original estimates were 
based on a normal proportion of 2™% per cent 
of wage earning population out of work. Quite 
recently I have seen a statement that the present 
estimates as to cost are based upon 6 per 
cent normal unemployment. The latest figures, 
based upon 11,750,000 insured work people, give 
the number of unemployed as 1,412,000, or 12 
per cent. This, however, applies only to the 
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totally unemployed, for aside therefrom there 
are 56,862 receiving benefit on account of being 


on short time. 


But figures in the aggregate are grossly mis- 
leading as regards the extent of distress in 
particular trades. Thus, for illustration, in 
engineering and iron foundries, which employ 
1,152,000 persons, the number unemployed was 
252,000, or 21.9 per cent; while in shipbuilding 
among 358,000 insured persons, 130,000, or 38.3 
per cent, were unemployed. Equally suggestive 
are the figures for iron and steel manufacture, 
employing 308,000 insured persons, of whom 
70,951 were receiving unemployment benefit, or 
25 per cent. By way of contrast the propor- 
tion of unemployed among omnibus and tram- 
way employees was only 3.8 per cent, while in 
the laundry service only 5.1 per cent were out 
of work and in coal mining 5.6 per cent, yet all 
pay the same contributions and draw the same 
proportionate benefits. It is this disparity in 
the local incidence of employment which ac- 
counts for the persistent agitation for segre- 
gating particular industries, so that each im- 
may carry its own 


portant branch of trade 


risks and assume its own burdens. 


EnpowING UNEMPLOYMENT 

The economic unsoundness of unemployment 
insurance, so-called, is made evident by the 
facts in the case. The continuous receipt of 
even a very modest pecuniary provision par- 
alvzes initiative to seek whatever employment 
may be had. Frequently three or four unem- 
ployed persons in the same family may provide 
a sufficient income for a family to live on in 
comfort, but without work. In other words, the 
British system of unemployment is equivalent 
to an endowment of idleness; and in this re- 
spect the history of the old poor law is being 
repeated, but with still more disastrous conse- 
quences to the character of the British working 


population. 


Not 

The claim that unemployment insurance pre- 
vents a recourse to the poor law is flatly con- 
tradicted by the facts in the case. All the evi- 
dence from English sources, including poor law 


PREVENTING PAUPERISM 


reports, proves conclusively that aversion to 
poor relief is repeatedly yielding to a persistent 
demand for an increase in the dole from what- 
soever sources it may be derived. The num- 
ber of persons receiving outdoor relief during 
the month of October, 1922, increased by 50,- 
397, or nearly 6 per cent over the month of 
September. As compared with the month of 
October, 1921, the number of persons receiving 
outdoor relief during the month of October, 
1922, was II.5 per cent greater. The greatest 
increase in poor relief was in Sheffield, Stock- 
ton and Newcastle—or, in other words, in the 
most intensely developed industrial sections. In 
Sheffield the increase during the year was 476 
per cent, in Stockton 445 per cent, and in New- 
castle 402 per cent. 
ISvVIDENCE CONCLUSIVE 

Thus the evidence is absolutely conclusive 
that unemployment insurance in Great Britain 
has not prevented unemployment or has not 
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tended to diminish it, while it also has failed to 
prevent an increase in poor law burdens, but 
quite to the contrary, the cost of poor relief 
has enormously increased. 


ToraL Costs 

It is impossible to say what the total cost 
has been or is at the present time. Some months 
ago the statement was made that the weekly 
disbursements amounted to one million pounds, 
on account of unemployment insurance, aside 
from 247,000 pounds for outdoor relief. It was 
also stated at the time that the total cost, on 
account of unemployment relief in some form 
or other, since the Armistice, has been 400 mil- 
lion pounds, or roughly 2 billion dollars. The 
relief measures adopted by the government to 
create employment have largely failed, or at 
best have had but a slight effect upon the prob- 
lem as a whole. The road schemes, the agricul. 
tural measures, and the reforestation and drain- 
age enterprises have all proved more or less of 
a failure. Instead of developing an economic. 
ally defensible policy, the British Government 
added one palliative after another, leaving the 
root cause of the problem unchanged. Instead of 
placing reliance upon the energies of their own 
people and giving them every opportunity for 
solving the questions in their own way and at 
their own costs, the British Government assumed 
responsibility for a situation which no gov- 
ernment can bring into existence save at the 
risk of a revolution. 


Wuat Lasor WANTS 

Organized labor in Great Britain insists upon 
a constructive policy, on the part of the gov- 
ernment, whereby work will be created for any- 
one in need of employment. The demand also 
rests upon the fallacy of assuming that the gov- 
ernment can bring into existence favorable 
economic conditions which are the result of the 
free play of initiative, enterprise and the re- 
sults represented by capital investments. The 
Trade Union Congress has protested “against 
large masses of the unemployed being left abso- 
lutely idle, when their labor power could be 
organized and used on productive service to the 
national benefit.” The Congress also condemned 
“the inhuman treatment of the unemployed 
shown in the reductions of benefits under the 
unemployment insurance acts, and in persistent 
refusals to meet reasonable claims for the main- 
tenance of people wholly unable to secure em- 
ployment.” But the British nation would bank- 
rupt itself in a year if it were to meet the re- 
quest for full maintenance, upon which certain 
radical elements in the labor party insist. Work 
cannot be created, but must be developed 
through the natural channels of ordinary trade, 
developed in free competition with other coun- 
The demand of the Trade Union Con- 
gress for the government to “Tmmediately 
devise national schemes of work, to enable un- 
employed people to maintain themselves in rea- 
sonable comfort,” rests, therefore, upon a funda- 
mental fallacy. 

It is only fair to say that the British Gov- 
ernment has been confronted by difficulties of 
a colossal magnitude, due to disorganization of 


tries. 
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all European markets. Until Germany is on 
its feet ; until France once more is rehabilitated ; 
until Austria and Hungary are rehabilitated ; 
and until Russia is on a fair way towards eco- 
nomic restorations, the outlook for British trade 
cannot be otherwise than a dismal one. Yet at- 
tention is diverted from the solution of the 
real problem, by giving prior consideration to 
palliatives, which have drained the economic 
power and physical efficiency of the British na- 
tion to the limit. 


Wuat UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE REALLY 
MEANS 

Carried to its logical conclusion, unemploy- 
inent insurance means the compulsory control of 
organized labor, for the moment a nation’s work 
people are compulsorily insured, it is organized 
for governmental purposes. Beginning with 
complusory deductions from wages and com- 
pulsory contributions on the part of the em- 
ployers, the procedure continues to the com- 
pulsory requirement of registration and the re- 
porting at employment exchanges, ending in the 
compulsory direction of men as to what they 
shall do, where they shall go and how they 
shall behave. The British Government has gone 
so far that “under new regulations, made by the 
Minister of Labor under the employment act, an 
insurance officer may require any insured con- 
tributor, who applies for out-of-work benefit, to 
go to school.” As said in the Daily Scotsman 
of February 23, 1921, “There is nothing in the 
new regulation to prevent an insurance officer 
sending any man, youth, woman or girl, who 
may be out of work, to school and stopping the 
dole, if the person refuses to go.” In other 
words, if unsuitable for such employment as 
may be offered, the government is in a position 
to require the beneficiary to undergo a course of 
vocational training, to establish his fitness for 
the opportunity. The next step is obviously to 
compel men to work, as has been the case for 
some years past in Soviet Russia. Thus after 
pauperizing the wage-earning element, it is 
converted into a subservient mass of tools, 
serving the needs of government, be they what 
they may. 


INSURANCE BY INDUSTRY 

This proposal is too complex to be dealt with 
to advantage on this occasion. The estimates 
of cost which have been advanced are pre- 
posterous, otherwise than upon the assumption 
that the whole cost will be paid by industry, 
and that any basis of calculation, provided it is 
uniform, will serve the purpose. Thus in min- 
ing, it is proposed to assess the cost at so many 
pence per ton of coal or ore produced; while in 
boots and shoes it is assessed upon so many 
pairs of shoes manufactured; while in linen and 
cotton, woolen and yarns, it is the number of 
yards, and possibly it will be the number of 
fish caught in the fisheries and the number of 
letters carried in the mails. This is not insur- 
ance, in the accepted sense of the term, but 
merely a scheme of taxation, involving enor- 
mously increased burdens upon industry,’ which 
must somehow be met in international com- 
petition. 
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FoREIGN PROPAGANDA 


I have given thoughtful consideration to social 
insurance for more than twenty years and | 
am absolutely convinced that much of the prop- 
aganda for one form of such insurance or an- 
other, as is carried on in this country, is of 
foreign origin and fostered and fathered by for- 
eign nations. It is of the very utmost impor- 
tance to European countries that America 
should equalize the cost of production, to the 
extent of assuming economic burdens, inevitably 
resulting from any and every system of social 
insurance. In Soviet Russia it has been stated 
that the cost of social insurance, in various 
forms, is now equivalent to 26 per cent of the 
wage earners’ income. The freedom of Amer- 
ica from these burdens in no small measure ac- 
counts for our satisfactory position in foreign 
markets, regardless of the high cost of produc- 
tion in this country, attributable primarily to a 
high standard of living. If we burden ourselves 
with economically indefensible costs of unem- 
ployment insurance, old-age pensions, health in- 
surance, maternity insurance, invalidity insur- 
ance, compensation insurance, etc., etc., we shall 
soon reduce our own wage earners to the con- 
dition of a semi-pauperized labor element, typi- 
cal of modern England. 


Wuat May BE Done 


Realizing, as I believe I do, the iniquity of 
methods of social reform which tend to harm 
and to hinder, rather than to help and to ad- 
vance, I am not unaware of the intolerable 
hardships suffered in certain cases, in which 
involuntary idleness results from _ cyclical 
or seasonal business changes. To meet 
what may be considered the normal risk of un- 
employment, inherent in any and every industry, 
I have elsewhere suggested an “industrial de- 
pression reserve,’ which would require by 
statute the accumulation of a sufficient fund, out 
of which normal wage earners, thrown out of 
employment by no fault of their own, would 
be provided for until a period of industrial re- 
covery had been reached. I believe it may be 
laid down as an axiom, that the growth in 
population alone will be sufficient to provide 
work for all, who are willing to be employed. 
Furthermore, the economic needs of the country 
will increase rather than diminish, providing in 
normal times sufficient employment, except for 
the cyclical and seasonal changes, against which 
definite provision should be made. But it should 
not be called “insurance,” for it is not insurance, 
but a “depression reserve,” for it is a reserve 
providing for a time of depression, arising out 
of industrial conditions beyond the wage earn- 
ers’ control. By requiring each industry to set 
aside the necessary sums, no more or no less 
will be done than is the case in accumulating 
a sufficient surplus for plant depreciation, re- 
newals, plant enlargement, etc. If a substan- 
tial fraction of the enormous sums, within re- 
cent months, dispersed as stock dividends, had 
been set aside for this purpose, we might antic- 
ipate the future without fear or apprehension 
for many years to come. For even a relatively 
small, but definite provision, serves a commend- 
able purpose and helps those who are affected 
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to pass through a period of what might other- 
wise be one of lamentable distress. 


A PossisLtE SoLuTION 


This conception rests upon sound economics. 
It provides for each industry the accumulation 
of a fund, to meet its own inherent risks. Since 
these risks are largely under the control of the 
employers, it will be to their own interests to 
avoid involuntary idleness as much as possible. 
There should be no State control or direction, 
but merely a statutory requirement as to the 
duty of employers in designated industries to 
pool their interests if necessary and accumulate 
a sufficient depression reserve to provide for the 
wage earners’ needs. The men who give their 
lives to industry should not be called upon to 
bear the risks of involuntary idleness, resulting 
from fatuous, seasonal, cyclical conditions or 
other over which they have not and never can 
have effective control. What the cost would be 
would largely depend upon the conduct of the 
industry and the elimination of a needless 
amount of labor turnover by efficient methods of 
management. By placing the burden upon par- 
ticular industries separately the risk assumed 
would be equitable and needless discrimination 
would be avoided. In any event such a sug- 
gestion seems economically sound, while from 
the administrative point of view it is the least 
expensive and least difficult to carry out in 
matters of detail. 


FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS 

Finally it may be suggested that a thorough 
investigation of British experience since the 
Armistice be made, and with a particular regard 
to the proposed plan of insurance by industry, 
as originally proposed by Henry Lesser, the 
president of the National Federation of Em- 
ployees’ Approved Societies, and subsequently 
in a modified form by the Hon. Mr. McCurdy, 
M. P., by someone thoroughly qualified for the 
purpose and in the confidence of both employer 
and employee. An immense amount of thought- 
ful consideration is being given to British pro- 
posals, subject, however, to the restriction that 
the status of labor, in that country, funda- 
mentally differs from our own. All British 
legislation, with reference to labor, is class 
legislation, and not democratic in the true sense 
of the term. It perpetuates a condition of de- 
pendence upon the government, which is opposed 
to the highest conceptions of freedom in a 
democracy. But there is much in the British 
system that we should know and better under- 
stand than is at present the case. Such an 
investigation should be made in England, in 
close contact with the actual facts, free from 
government influence on the one hand and in- 
terested influences of another kind on the other. 
No mere academic discussions can serve the 
purpose of discovering the truth that requires to 
be known. I say frankly and without hesitation 
that there is vastly more of value in a thousand 
or more newspaper articles, revealing the actual 
facts of the situation, than in a score of well- 
written volumes, theoretically discussing the 
subject from whatever viewpoint may be 
assumed. But this form or investigative pro- 
cedure is an infinitely more arduous task, and 





one generally shirked by those who are satisfied 
with a fragment of the truth, useful for parti- 
san purposes but harmful to all others. 


THE INSURANCE GUIDE AND HAND- 
BOOK 
Sixth Edition Comprises a Life Volume and 
One Devoted to Fire and Other Classes 
of Insurance 


The sixth edition of “The Insurance Guide 
and Hand-Book” has been published by Charles 
and Edwin Layton, of London, and is only ob- 
tainable through The Spectator Company, sole 
selling agents for the United States. 

This edition is published in two volumes; one 
devoted to Life Assurance (edited by Reginald 
C. Simmonds), comprises 370 pages, while the 
volume relating to Fire Insurance, etc. (edited 
by Joseph H. Matthews), embraces 436 pages. 
Both are well printed and substantially bound, 
and either volume may be obtained for $7.50, or 
the two for $15. 


THE Lire AssuRANCE VOLUME 
includes 17 chapters, several 
The principal sub- 


This volume 
appendices and an index. 
jects treated are: 

Forms of Assurance, etc., Policy Conditions, 
by R. C. Simmonds; Mortality Tables, by C. 
W. Kenchington; “Ordinary” Office Premiums, 
by R. C. Simmonds; “Industrial’’ Office Pre- 
miums, by J. Bacon; Reserves, Surrender 
Values, etc., by R. C. Simmonds; Under-Aver- 
age Lives, by F. L. Collins; Extra Risks, by 
R. E. Underwood; Distribution of Surplus, by 
C. H. Maltby; Titles, by H. E. Melville and 
J. MacGibbon; Mortgages, by J. R. Hart; In- 
vestments, by P. C. Crump; Income Tax, by 
C. H. Maltby; Accounts and Bookkeeping, by 
A. G. Cudlipp; Compound Interest Tables, by 
R. C. Simmonds. 

This book will be of much interest to Amer- 
ican life underwriters who desire to inform 
themselves as to the technique of the life insur- 
ance business in Great Britain. 


Tue Fire INSURANCE VOLUME 

In this volume are treated not only fire insur- 
ance, but also accident and marine insurance. 
The principal topics dealt with in it are as 
follows: 

Theory of Fire Insurance, by C. Walter; 
Legal Aspects of Some Primary Principles, by 
R. Taylor; Subrogation and Contribution, by 
G. F. Johnson; Loss of Profits Insurance, by 
A. G. Macken; Settlement of Fire Losses, by 
P. F. Brooks; Fire Extinguishment, by C. Bald- 
win; Historical Survey. 

Personal Accident, etc.; Employers’ Liability, 
by H. J. Hastings; Motor Insurance, by W. F. 
Todd; Third Party and Public Liability, by H. 
Rowntree; Burglary Insurance, by F. D. 
McMillan; Anatomy and Physiology (Flement- 
ary)—Medical Terms and Synonyms, by H. D. 
O'Donnell; Fidelity Guarantees. 

Study of Marine Insurance, by G. F. 
tindale. 

Appendices include a number of statutes per- 
taining to different classes of insurance, and 
there is a copious index. 


Mar- 
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A large amount of interesting information is 
presented in this volume, and students and un- 
derwriters in this country can gather from it 
a good conception of British methods of con- 
ducting business. 


THE LAW OF CITY PLANNING AND 
ZONING 


A New Work Dealing with Principles, 
Planning, Finance and Administration 
of Zoning 

Under the title “The Law of City Planning 
and Zoning,” a work of 738 pages, by Frank 
Backus Williams, A. M. LL.B., has been pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. The new 
development in American municipal construction 
and administration has shown the need for a 
work dealing with the various features of civic 
improvement. The book named covers the scope 
and fundamentals of city planning and zoning, 
including planning the city as a whole and the 
public features; acquiring land; condemnation; 
public utilities; the waterfront; streets; set- 
backs; traffic regulations; planning private fea- 
tures; building regulation; zoning in Europe, 
Canada and the United States; city planning 
finance; planning for the promotion of beauty; 
planning administration in various countries; 
bibliography; tables of statutes; indexes of 
cases and statutes, and a general index. 

“The Law of City Planning and Zoning” is 
a pioneer in its line, and the author draws 
from a great fund of personal experience in 
presenting facts. He was a representative of 
New York city abroad, has acted as con 
sultant for many American cities, and writes 
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from his own knowledge of the theory and 
practice of the profession to which he has for 
devoted himself. This book 
contains a wealth of information for the 
student, the architect, the builder, the city 
official, the owner and dealer in real estate, the 
legislative draftsman and the lawyer. Insyr- 
ance men will also be interested in this live syb- 
ject, as it may at any time come to have qa 
bearing upon risks that they cover with insur. 
ance, as well as having a close relation to the 
future safety of buildings and communities. The 
price of this book is $5 per copy, and it may 
be obtained through The Spectator Company, 


many years 


Handy Insurance Chart of British 
Companies 
The 1922 edition of the “Handy Insurance 
Chart of British Companies” has been pub- 
lished by the Post Magazine. The 1922 issue 
includes the figures of the last published bal- 
ance sheets, those of 1921. 

In this number, footnotes appear to each 
company record showing the net reserve adjus- 
ment, the percentage of the marine fund, the 
amount of the net profit or loss, and the per- 
centage which these bear, not only to premims, 
but also to paid-up capital. 
served for unexpired risks before arriving at 
profit is also stated for each company. 

The preface includes a distinctly novel table 
illustrating how the total claims include settle- 
ment in respect of premiums of earlier years. 
The chart also contains its standard tables of 
income, outgo, ratios, etc., covering the years 
1918 to 1921, inclusive, and embraces 76 pages. 
It can be procured at $1.50 per copy through 
The Spectator Company. 


The percentage re- 
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MINE FATALITIES 





Slight Reduction More Than Ac- 
counted for by Strike Period 


LARGE LOSS FROM COAL EXPLOSIONS 





Falling Roofs and Coal Responsible for 
Great Many Serious Accidents 


Reports received by the Bureau of Mines 
from State mine inspectors indicate that approx- 
imately 1,950 fatal accidents occurred at coal 
mines in the United States in the year 1922. 
This tentative figure is based on actual reports 
covering eleven months and an estimate for 
December based upon the probable production 
of coal in that month. The estimate represents 
a reduction of twenty-three fatalities from the 
number killed at coal mines in 1921. The re- 
duction in the number of fatal accidents will 
not, however, represent a lowering of the fatal- 
ity rate. In relation to the quantity of coal 
produced the accident rate will be higher than 
that for 1921. 

In a summarization of the year’s accident rec- 
ord, George S. Rice, chief mining engineer, and 
W. W. Adams, statistician, of the Bureau of 
Mines, point out that from the first of April 
to the last of August a large part of the coal 
mining industry in this country was closed down 
on account of a strike of the miners; the pro- 
duction of fresh-mined anthracite was com- 
pletely stopped and the output of bituminous 
coal was cut to half the usual quantity. This 
stoppage of work naturally eliminated the ac- 
cidents that would otherwise have occurred if 
the mines affected by the strike had continued 
in operation. The net result, therefore, was 
that the five-month period of the strike showed 
an abnormally low number of fatal accidents, 
and this reduction will of course be reflected 
in the total number of fatalities for the full 
year. The reduction in loss of life will not be 
as large as it otherwise might have been be- 
cause of the large number of lives lost during 
the past year by coal mine explosions. 

The outstanding feature of the past year, so 
far as mine accidents are concerned, is the large 
loss of life due to what the Bureau of Mines 
calls “major” disasters, that is, accidents in 
each of which at least five lives were lost. The 
past year has witnessed thirteen such major 
disasters in coal mines, eleven of which were 
explosions that caused the death of 261 men. 
During 1921, only five “major” disasters oc- 
curred, with a loss of thirty-four lives. Only 
three of these disasters were mine explosions 
and they resulted in only twenty-one deaths. 
The largest killed eleven men. During the year 
just closed eighty-seven men were killed in 
a single explosion, while in another accident 
the loss of life was seventy-seven. Perhaps the 
best way to compare the loss of life from mine 
explosions in the past two years is to take as 
a standard the number of deaths for any given 
quantity of coal produced. Choosing for this 
purpose the number of fatalities per million 
tons mined, the death date from gas and dust 
explosions in 1921 was 0.233; for the first eleven 
months of 1922 the rate was 0.731, more than 
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three times the rate for the previous year. 


Messrs. Rice and Adams say in the report: 

The records of the past six or seven years 
had furnished grounds for the hope that the 
coal-mining industry was no longer to experi- 
ence the terrible explosions of gas and dust 
which formed so distressing a part of the in- 
dustry’s record in earlier years. For many 
years the Bureau of Mines and other agencies 
have been investigating the causes of these ex- 
plosions and have been endeavoring to find 
ways, not only to stop them altogether, but 
also, when they do occur, to prevent them from 
traveling through the entire mine, destroying 
everything in their path. Proper ventilation to 
prevent dangerous accumulations of gas, wetting 
the mine to allay the dust, the use of rock-dust 
to obstruct the progress of explosions, and other 
safety measures have been investigated. The 
results of such investigations have been made 
known to the mining companies, to the miners 
themselves, and to all persons interested in the 
prevention of mine accidents. Yet in the face 
of what would seem to be adequate knowledge 
of the subject, and sometimes apparently in 
spite of intelligent precautions, an explosion 
occurs, causing the loss of many lives and bring- 
ing destruction to mining property. 

Unfortunate as these explosions undoubtedly 
are, because of the great loss of life and prop- 
erty which they cause, it should not be presumed 
that their prevention offers the largest field for 
materially reducing the annual loss of life in 
the coal mines. Less than 10 per cent of all 
mine fatalities are caused by explosions of gas 
and dust; nearly 50 per cent result from falls 
of rock and coal. The sudden loss of many 
lives in a single explosion focusses public atten- 
tion on this phase of the mine-accident prob- 
lem, and no one would willingly suggest any 
lessening of the efforts that are being made to 
eliminate the losses in life and property that re- 
sult from this cause. Nevertheless, without 
minimizing in any way the hazards due to gas 
and dust in the mines, by far the largest field 
for reducing the death rate in coal mines lies 
in the prevention of deaths from falls of rock 
and coal. Such accidents usually claim their 
victims one or two at a time; they are attended 
by none of the spectacular features that charac- 
terize a large explosion. But it is always found, 
at the end of each year, that, if falls of roof 
and coal could have been eliminated, nearly 
half of the lives lost in mine accidents could 
have heen saved. 

During the past eleven months falls of rock 
and coal have resulted in the death of 787 men. 
This indicates a death rate of 1.930 per million 
tons as compared with 2.012 for 1921. An 
examination of mining records over a long 
period of years discloses little, if any, improve- 
ment in the record of this class of mine acci- 
dents. For this lack of improvement it is per- 
haps fair to vlace the larger part of the re- 
sponsibility upon the miners themselves. They 
are continually at the working place where most 
of the falls occur, and are best able to observe 
the conditions under which they work and to 
tell when rocks should be taken down or addi- 
tional props put up. A miner’s natural desire, 
however, to increase his earnings through larger 
tonnage, and his disinclination to take down 
a rock or put a prop in place when needed, have 
been the cause of many needless deaths and in- 
juries in coal mines. Perhaps the only remedy 
for this situation under present industrial con- 
ditions is a continuous campaign of education 
among the miners and a rigid enforcement of 
safety measures by mining companies and their 
foremen. 

In the past year there has been a gratifying 
reduction in accidents caused by powder and 
other explosives, the rate having declined from 
0.300 to 0.211 per million tons. This class of 
accidents usually results in about 6 per cent 
of all fatal accidents in the mines. Haulage 
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YEAR IN CONSTRUCTION 





F. W. Dodge Company Review of 
Building Activity 





SLIGHT FALLING OFF IN DECEMBER 





Indications Are That Four and One-Half 
Billions Were Expended Throughout 
Country 


The year 1922 broke all records for the vol- 
ume of construction activity, according to the 
F. W. Dodge Company. December building 
contracts in the twenty-seven Northeastern 
States (including about three-fourths of the 
total construction in the country) amounted to 
$215,213,000. Although this was 12 per cent 
less than the November figure, it was 8 per 
cent greater than that of December, 1921. 

The December figure brought the year’s total 
for these twenty-seven States up to $3,345,950,- 
000 (which would indicate about 4% billions for 
the entire country). This was an increase of 
42 per cent over 1921. Had such an enormous 
increase been predicted a year ago, it would 
have been considered impossible. . 

Analysis of the year’s record shows the fol- 
lowing important items: Residential buildings 
to the amount of $1,341,009,000, or 40 per cent 
of the year’s total; public works and _ utilities, 
$562,066,000, or 17 per cent; business buildings, 
$496,145,000, or 15 per cent; industrial buildings, 
$325,100,000, or 10 per cent, and educational 
buildings, $303,272,000, or 9 per cent. 

Residential building, the dominant factor of 
the year’s program, increased 53 per cent. over 
the previous year. Contracts in this class called 
for the construction of over 310 million square 
feet of new floor space, enough new housing to 
accommodate nearly 200,000 families. 

While residential construction was the out- 
standing feature of the year, the investment in 
structures of all other kinds was 36 per cent 
greater than in 1921, showing a marked trend 
toward a normally proportioned building pro- 
gram. 

FORECAST FOR 1923 


The revival has been somewhat uneven as to 
class and locality. Residential construction and 
certain other classes that usually accompany it, 
such as religious and educational buildings, have 
led the way. The revival has proceeded further 
in the Eastern States than in the Middle West. 
It has been accompanied by rising prices and 
wages, and by a shortage of facilities to com- 
plete the program. 

With the probable increase in general pros- 
perity in 1923 there is likely to be an increased 
demand for business and industrial buildings, 








accidents normally cause about 17 per cent of 
the fatalities and the rate from this group 
during the past year was 0.711 per million tons, 
as against 0.667 in 921. Electricity causes only 
from 3 to 4 per cent of the fatalities at the 
mines, the actual number of deaths varying from 
75 to 90 each year. The rate for this group was 
0.158 a year ago, while for 1922 it was 0.160. 
The rate for all classes of accidents in 1922 is 
estimated at 4.277 per million tons, as compared 
with 3.896 in 1921. 





in which considerable improvement was noted 
last year. With the demands for money, men, 
and materials for these classes of structures 
and for general business and industrial expan- 
sion, there is likely to be a restriction of the 
residential construction program. It seems un- 
likely that increases in industrial and mercan- 
tile buildings will make up for the decline that 
is likely to occur in residential construction. 
Consequently, although 1923. should be a year 
of enormous activity compared with years pre- 
vious to 1922, it does not seem probable that 
it will exceed, or even equal, the high record 
year just passed. The Middle West seems more 
likely to equal last year’s record than the East- 
ern sections. 
New ENGLAND 

December building contracts in New England 
amounted to $20,880,000, a decrease of 22 per 
cent from the previous month and of 21 per 
cent from the corresponding month of last year. 

Total contracts let during the entire year 1922 
amounted to $333,572,000, the largest recorded 
yearly total for this district, and an increase of 
63 per cent over the year 1921. 

Last year’s total included: $145,501,000, or 
44 per cent, for residential buildings; $67,679,- 
000, or 20 per cent, for business buildings ; $30,- 
687,000, or g per cent, for public works and 
utilities ; $30,297,000, or 9 per cent, for educa- 
tional buildings, and $28,614,000, or 9 per cent, 
for industrial buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported during the 
year amounted to $504,985,000, compared with 
$333.572,000 for work actually started. 


New York STATE AND NorTHERN NEW JERSEY 

Contracts let during December in New York 
State and Northern New Jersey amounted to 
$56,263,000. This was 22 per cent under the 
preceding month and Io per cent under Decem- 
ber, 1921. 

The December figures brought the year’s total 
up to $893,250,000, the largest annual total on 
record for the district. The increase over 1921 
was 38 per cent. It is interesting to note that 
1922 construction in New York city alone 
amounted to $523,299,000, nearly one-eighth of 
the total construction in the entire United 
States. The increase for New York city in 
1922 was 33 per cent; for the rest of the dis- 
trict, 47 per cent. 

Last year’s total for the district included the 
following important items: $469,077,000, or 52 
per cent, for residential buildings ; $142,918,000, 
or 16 per cent, for business buildings ; $84,525,- 
000, or g per cent, for public works and utilities ; 
$68,620,000, or 8 per cent, for educational build- 
ings, and $51,815,000, or 6 per cent, for indus- 
trial buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported during the 
year amounted to $1,464,863,000, compared with 
$893,250,000 for work actually started. 


Mippte ATLANTIC STATES 
December building contracts in the Middle 
Atlantic States (comprising Southern New 
Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia and the 
Carolinas) amounted to $37,636,000, which was 
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The F orger--A Menace to Society 


A history of the criminals who devote 
their talents to and the altera- 
tion of personal and commercial checks re- 
veals two outstanding facts in connection with 
their activities. First, that these men possess 
far more than ordinary education and developed 
cunning, and second, that they seldom receive 
punishments at all commensurate with the losses 
they inflict on the communities wherein the 
nefarious operations are carried on. The first 
of these considerations appears obviously neces- 
sary from the point of view of the criminal. Of 
course, no reference is made to the amateur 
whose efforts are detectable almost at once and 
only the successful forger is alluded to. Such 
men are master craftsmen whose knowledge 
of engraving, lithographing, inks, photography 
and the art of paper making is immense in its 
breadth and scope. They were, and are to-day, 
highly specialized types of lawbreakers who 
added careful and prolonged study to pains- 


forgery 


taking attention to detail throughout their 
careers. Briefly, the history of this class of 


crime, amounting almost to a profession itself, 
can be sharply divided into two elements—one 
element made up of the men of the old school 





I4 per cent over the figure for November and 
the same increase over December, 1921. 

The year’s total for this district amounted to 
$488,942,000, an increase of 38 per cent over 
the preceding year. The 1922 total was the 
largest on record for this district. 

Included among last year’s figures were the 
following important items: $208,456,000, or 43 
per cent, for residential buildings; $91,348,000, 
or 19 per cent, for public works and utilities; 
$67,315,000, or 14 per cent, for business build- 
ings; $44,892,000, or 9 per cent, for educational 
buildings, and $34,244,000, or 7 per cent, for in- 
dustrial buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported during the 
year amounted to $827,150,000, compared with 
$488,942,000 for work actually started. 


PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 


Contracts awarded during December in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, amounted to $29,651,000. 
While this was a decrease of 29 per cent from 
the previous month, it was an increase of 33 per 
cent over December, 1921. 

December figures brought the year’s total up 
to $580,748,000, the record figure for the district, 
an increase of 38 per cent over I92I. 

Last year’s record included the following: 
$183,466,000, or 32 per cent, for residential 
buildings ; $115,893,000, or 20 per cent, for pub- 
lic works and utilities; $104,144,000, or 18 per 
cent, for industrial buildings ; $81,975,000, or 14 
per cent, for business buildings, and $46,802,000, 
or 8 per cent, for educational buildings. These 
figures show more nearly normal proportions 
for the various classes than those of any other 
district. 

Contemplated new work reported during the 
year amounted to $837,827,000, compared with 
$580,748,000 for work actually started. 
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of counterfeiters and forgers, and the other 
comprised of modern forgers and check 
manipulators. 


THE COUNTERFEITER AND His Worx 


The counterfeiter of the period between 1840 
and about 1887 gave the authorities endless 
trouble and cost the banks and individuals of 
the nation hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
This criminal spent his time and effort in pro- 
ducing worthless money, going into hiding when 
the need was pressing and when the detectives 
were close upon the heels of their quarry. He 
was a master penman, an engraver of experi- 
ence, and a chemist to whom the blending of 
inks and the washing of colors was a simple 
matter, requiring only the time in which to do 
the work. He did not operate in the open. 
That is, he himself did not engage in the busi- 
ness of actually passing the counterfeit bills 
or coinage. Instead, there was a completely 
organized chain of crime, ranging from the 
man who purchased the worthless currency from 
the maker for from 40 per cent to 60 per cent 
of its face value, to the “shover,” who puts into 
circulation. The false bills were produced and 





THE CENTRAL WEST 

December building contracts in the Central 
West (including Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Missouri, Eastern Kansas and 
a small portion of Nebraska) amounted to $66,- 
462,000, practically the same as the figure for 
the preceding month, but an increase of 45 per 
cent over December, 1921. 

The year’s total amounted to $970,874,000, the 
record figure for the district, an increase of 51 
per cent over I92I. 

Included in last year’s record were: $309,- 
040,000, or 32 per cent, for residential buildings; 
$223,662,000, or 23 per cent, for public works 
and utilities; $125,059,000, or 13 per cent, for 
business buildings; $99,584,000, or 10 per cent, 
for educational buildings, and $99,268,000, or 10 
per cent, for industrial buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported during thie 
year amounted to $2,058,045,000, compared with 
$970,874,000 for work started in the same period. 


Tue NorTHWEST 

Contracts awarded during December in Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, and Northern Michigan, 
amount to $4,320,000, an increase of 9 per cent 
over the previous month, but a decrease of 49 
per cent from December, 1921. 

The year’s total amounted to $78,564,000, a 
decrease of 8 per cent from the 1921 total. 

The important items in last year’s record 
were: $25,469,000, or 32 per cent, for resi- 
dential buildings; $15,951,000, or 20 per cent, 
for public works and utilities ; $13,078,000, or I 
per cent, for educational buildings ; $11,120,000, 
or 14 per cent, for business buildings, and $7,- 
015,000, or 9 per cent, for industrial buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported during the 
vear amounted to $211,923,000, compared with 
$78,564,000 for work started. 
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to 1912 the increase in losses of this character 
was 72 per cent and the determination of the 
bankers to suppress further publication of the 
figures resulted. Although there is still some 
counterfeiting going on, as is evidenced by the 
fact that in the last six months of 1920 and the 
first six of 1921 government officials confiscated 
$196,903 worth of false currency and $12,279 
in lead dollars, counterfeiting is but a small 
part of the entire loss, and check alteration and 
forgery, together with the theft of registered 
bonds, form the main source of danger. 


NotTaBlLe Forcers 

The methods used by the forgers and check 
manipulator are many and extend from the 
procuring of blank checks or checks which have 
been made out, to the disposition of the stolen 
moneys and the disappearance of the criminal. 
Some of the forgers of the older school at- 
tained an international reputation, their opera- 
tions being carried on in several countries at the 
same time through organized gangs of con- 
federates. Among such men may be mentioned 
Henry Wilkes, who fleeced the banks of Aus- 
tria, France, Poland and other countries in 
1880; August Scholheim, whose cleverness and 
shrewd operation defied the most expert crimi- 
nologists of central Europe, and Edmund 
Walker, who during his life possessed more 
aliases than probable he himself could recall. 
In our own land the name of Charles Becker 
heads the list of these criminals, though, after 
victimizing the banks and _ individuals of 
America for many years and causing the loss 
of thousands of dollars, Becker died trying to 
perfect a really indelible ink to be used by 
banks, honesty having proved itself the best 
policy. The case in which he altered a draft 
for $12 and raised the amount to $22,000 is 
known to practically every person in the United 
States who has at any time delved into the rec- 
ord of check forgery and alteration cases. In- 
money never recovered, 
although Becker himself captured and 
brought to justice. The activities of Charles 
Becker extended as far as Constantinople and so 
infamous did he become that other criminals 
paid him stipulated sums for a forgery job, he 
working in his laboratory in hiding and never 
personally appearing in the crime. William J. 
Flynn, speaking recently upon this topic and 
drawing upon his knowledge and experience 
gained as former head of the United States 
Secret Service, cited the case of J. W. Stoddard, 
who. during his incarceration in the State Prison 
in Tennessee, procured a duplicate and forged 
his own pardon papers, having them delivered 
to the warden by a confederate and himself 
walking nonchalantly to freedom. 
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THE Curcaco CASE 

As an instance of how the forger and check 
manipulator works and what consequences often 
fellow the crime, attention is drawn to a hap- 
pening which took place in Chicago some years 
ago. The names are purposely withheld, as their 
publication would only bring into print a scandal 
which the public has forgotten. A large manu- 
facturing concern doing a prosperous business 
and having excellent credits, employed an as- 
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sistant bookkeeper who was dishonest. One 
day this bookkeeper went into one of the largest 
banks in Chicago and requested information 
concerning the wisdom of investing in a certain 
class of salable bonds, saying that an aunt of 
his had a large sum coming due in the form of 
note on the manufacturing company in ques- 
tion. The sum was to be 27,000, he said, and 
being unaccustomed to finances of such large 
denomination, he wished the advice of the bank 
in the matter. The bank official named a trac- 
tion company’s stock as being a wise invest- 
ment which could readily be converted into cash. 
The bookkeeper then said that his aunt’s note 
would be due in a few days and requested the 
bank to have the bonds ready at that time. 
Returning to his place of employment, the dis- 
honest assistant went to the office of the presi- 
dent and requested an advance payment of $27 
in the form of a certified check, giving as his 
reason, the necessity for placating his landlord 
in the matter of rental due. 

Seeing no harm in such a request and having 
in mind the fact that the employee had been in 
the company several years, the president of the 
manufacturing and construction company 
granted the request and allowed the assistant 
bookkeeper to make out the check himself. This 
the criminal, for such he was to prove himself, 
did, taking care to write the amount to suit his 
evil purpose. The check was certified and then 
altered to read $27,000. Appearing at the bank 
to which he had gone for information, the 
bookkeeper tendered the check in payment and 
requested the delivery of the traction stock. 
The bank, meanwhile, had been able to lay 
hands on only $17,000 worth of these stocks and 
delivered them, telling the criminal to return 
in the afternoon for the balance. This, of 
course, the dishonest employee did not do, but 
took the $17,000 worth of securities and van- 
ished, disposing of the stocks less than an hour 
after they had come into his possession. The 
stocks and money were never recovered, and 
the final chapter in this drama of crime was yet 
to be written. 

3ecause of the similarity between the signa- 
ture of the president of the manufacturing 
company on the fraudulent check and the 
alteration which had been made in the body of 
the paper, the bank accused the president of 
complicity in the plot and the case was brought 
to trial. For three weary years the matter was 
dragged through the courts, during which time 
the entire private fortune of the company presi- 
dent was exhausted, his good name ruined and 
his business broken up. At the end of that time 
he finally was acquitted and his character vindi- 
cated, but every man’s hand was against him, 
hs means of livelihood had been destroyed, to- 
gether with the business which he had spent a 
life period in building, and the public had 
ceased to believe in his honesty. Not long 
afterward, grown despondent and heartsick, this 
maligned man shot his wife, his little girl and 
himself, leaving a note for the authorities to 
the effect that although his innocence had been 
proved in the courts, public opinion would not 
allow him to earn a living, and so he had de- 
cided to end it all. The matter was featured in 


the newspapers of the country at the time, and 
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is an example of how the wicked acts of crim- 
inals can affect innocent men. 


ANOTHER INSTANCE 


The foregoing incident shows one way in 
which check manipulation, alteration and 
forgery have been practiced; the following js 
another, fictitious names being given for ob- 
vious reasons. A forger whose name was, let 
us say, Henry Norman, wished to obtain a 
large sum by criminal methods. This is how 
the crime was accomplished: Norman suc- 
ceeded in getting employment with the Crash 
Towel Company, and for some months made 
the rounds of office buildings and commercial 
houses on his route, delivering clean linens, and 
at the end of the month making collection of 
the amount due and turning it over to his em- 
ployers. Establishing confidence in this way, 
he finally singled out a textile firm doing a 
large business as his victim, and proceeded to 
put his criminal plan into operation. At the 
end of a month which he had chosen as the 
most opportune time, Norman collected from 
this textile firm a check for $5.00 in payment 
for their account to date. Returning with this 
and other checks and cash payments on his 
route, he turned all the money over to the 
Towel Company, taking care, however, to give 
them the textile account in cash in the form of 
a five-dollar bill and retaining the issued check 
himself. Shortly afterward he resigned from 
the employ of the Towel Company and van- 
ished. The Towel Company never questioned 
the cash payment from the textile house and 
considered the matter naturally closed. 

Taking the check for $5.00, Norman made a 
lithograph on identical check paper and exactly 
duplicated the signatures by means of india ink 
tracings. He used the same type of check 
protector machine utilized by the textile com- 
pany, stamping the amount at $5. His next step 
was to take the false $5 check and forge the 
signature of the Towel Company upon its back, 
cashing it through an uptown grocery store 
where he had an outstanding obligation, and 
signing the endorsement with the name under 
which he was then known. In the ordinary 
course of business the check was paid and came 
back to the textile company’s bookkeeper among 
the canceled checks. This man compared it 
with his stubs, saw that the amount, signature, 
number and endorsement were apparently cor- 
rect and filed it away. This was made all the 
easier by reason of the small amount involved. 
The crook was left with the original check for 
$5 in his hands and with no one the wiser. 

Norman’s work was now commenced in 
earnest. With consummate skill, and with the 
aid of acids, inks and a duplicate check protec- 
tor machine, he raised the original check for 
$5 to read $5000. It was merely a question of 
washing out the original amount, which was 
written in colored ink, smoothing out and filling 
the tiny holes left by the check protector device, 
retinting and resurfacing the check and using 
the identical type of check protector to alter 
the amount to $5,000. All the time that this 
had been going on, a confederate of Norman’s 
had maintained a substantial account in a 
Newark bank, making frequent entries and 
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withdrawals, and generally keeping the account 
With the raised check for $5,000 in his 
possession, Norman went to Newark and de- 
livered it to his confederate. This man de- 
posited it in his active account, and a few days 
later, before the check could be returned, the 
account was closed and the total cash with- 
drawn from the Newark bank, permitting the 
criminals to depart. It was several months be- 
fore the workings of the plan were discovered, 
and by that time the crooks were hundreds of 
miles away. The significant feature of this case 
was that on the witness stand the president of 
the textile company swore that the signature 
on the $5 check was his own and that that on 
the raised $5,000 check which had come through 
the Newark bank was a forgery! 


active. 


Cueck Protection DEVICES 

When check raising became a fine art and 
signature forgery vanished, many methods 
were evolved to defeat the criminal. Among 
these were, in order, check perforators, check 
crinklers, check printers and double printers, 
and check impregnators and stampers which 
impregnated the paper of the check with sup- 
posedly indelible ink. Added to these were 
safety papers, special type and peculiar mark- 
ings of every description. While these things 
made it more difficult to tamper with checks 
and often resulted in the capture of the amateur 
criminal, they offered no unsurmountable ob- 
stacle to the professional forger and check 
manipulator. Charles Becker, “king of for- 
gers,’ in the dramatic and widely known 
$22,000 swindle, dealt a death blow to the first 
of these machines. With the perforation de- 
vice, there was claimed immunity from for- 
gers. In working his scheme, Becker simply 
obtained a safety paper of the same kind as 
used in the original check and, with the same 
type of protector, cut out numerals to fit those 
on the check Then, with infinite care, and 
operating on a sheet of glass, he fitted each 
piece into the perforations on the original check, 
fixing it in place with a special sizing. During 
the process, the check and signatures were 
protected by a coating of paraffin. When the 
work was done, Becker retinted the paper, re- 
surfaced it and restored the design, and then, 
with exactly the same type of perforator used 
in the first place, he wrote the amount for 
$22,000 instead of $12. 
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John Hancock made the signature famous 


by signing the Declaration of Independence 


Your Signature on the application for an 
Endowment or Income for Life Policy is 
your Declaration of Independence. 
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The crinkler machines presented even less 
difficulty. The markings or rumplings were 
simply smoothed out with a suitable instrument, 
or even one’s finger nail, a glass eraser or acid 
was used to obliterate the original amount, and 
the same process as formerly was gone through. 
All the other check devices which have come 
into being have suffered the same way at the 
hands of the expert forger and they have 
merely served to help eliminate the amateur, 
who at no time has caused the formidable 
losses which have been due to the professional. 
The procuring of checks upon which the altera- 
tion or forgery or both is accomplished, 
simplicity itself. It is done by robbing mail 
boxes and post office mails, by having a con- 
federate intercept a business or personal check 
and in divers other ways. It is the least im- 
portant and least hazardous part of the whole 
business of passing worthless checks. 

The apprehension and arrest of such crim- 
inals is extremely difficult since they nearly 
always work in carefully organized gangs, one 
man doing the forging or altering of the check 
another distributing the check and still others 
acting in the capacity of “passers.’”’ When a 
“passer” is arrested, his bail is furnished by 
the gang, or by some individual acting in 
secret, and the arm of justice finds itself con- 
tinually balked by legal processes and the im- 
possibility of obtaining confessions in most 
cases 

SOLVING THE PROBLEM 

To the problem presented by the activities 

of the check forger and manipulator there is, 


and can be, only one solution—insurance to 
cover the risk. During the week, the writer 
has seen a check, written upon the latest type 
of safety paper, which has one color on its 
face and another on its back, raised with a 
simplicity and ease that required only a little 
knowledge and much practise to attain. This 
latest paper is supposed to show cancellation 
words wherever acid has been used upon it, 
and, likewise, the action of the acid is supposed 
to become obvious on the reverse side. In this 
particular instance, one of the most modern 
types of check protecting devices was also em- 
ployed. Despite these safeguards, the check 
was raised successfully during the demonstra- 
tion, and not only was the safety paper use- 
less, but when the original check had been com- 
pleted and raised, several blank checks were 
taken, the colors washed out and new colors 
put on in many different shades. It was ridic- 
ulously easy for a skilled manipulator. There 
is no type of check protection device or safety 
check paper in existence today, in the opinion 
of those qualified to speak authoraitatively, 
which does not yield to the clever work of the 
expert chemist, lithographer, engraver, and 
forger. All these inks, papers, and devices are, 
at best, deterrents, and never preventatives, of 
crime. 

Just as in the past, when appreciable risks 
and hazards have developed in any industry or 
in the case of any individual, insurance has 
stepped in with its manifest benefits, so now, 
in the case of check alteration and forgery, in- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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M. J. AVERBECK, Chairman of the Board 
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Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Organized 1859 


Losses paid since organization over 54 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 





LIBERTY AGENT THE MOST WIDELY ADVERTISED INSURANCE 





MAN IN HIS HOME TOWN. THINK IT OVER! 
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Tornado Windstorm 
Rent and Rental Values 
Explosion and Riot ; 





Use and Occupancy 
Sprinkler Leakage 
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*“‘Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


J.D. C. MILLER, Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital.......... $ 700,000 

Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 1,450,401 

I iiss ai eau. 3,509,765 











oo Cc. ae President 
F. NORWINE, Vice-President 
WM. SCHROEDER, Vice-President 
R. WEYMEYER, Vice-President 
oh a MILLER, Secretary 
GEO. Pag Asst. Secretary 
ois W. ‘ DAVIS » Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
CLEM DECK, Asst. Treasurer 
R. A. TIMM, Auditor 


The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Statement Dec. 31, 1921 





ASSETS 
Mortgage Loans............. $66,000 
1 SE earn eee 694,409 
ee rere ahr he et ehoe hs 101,940 
Cash. Jcisssisines aye ate) ARON 
Agents Balances.............- 82,536 
Interest Accrued............. 16,748 
SOEET IABBPLS oc icielswivinicte ees 12,194 
$1,002,702 
LIABILITIES 

Unearned Prem. Reserve...... $432,147 
Unadjusted Losses. . jécees 2a eel 
Other Liabilities. . ees | OhyDID 

Capital Stock.. "$200, 000.00 

Net Surplus.... 177,845.00 
Surplus to Policyholders eee 377,845 
$1,002,702 


Results Since January 1, 1922 


Increase in Assets..... $66,309 
Increase in Reserve........... 103,071 
Decrease in surplus. . 66,940 
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New and Retired Casualty and Miscellane- 
ous Insurance Companies 
CoMPANIES LICENSED IN 1922 
Acacia Mutual Benefit Association, Detroit. 
American Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Jackson, Tenn. 
American Standard Insurance Company of 
United States of America, Washington, D. C. 
Amerins Mutual Motor Insurance Company, 
Detroit. 
Cadillac Mutual Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 
Centennial Mutual Insurance Company, Denver. 
Central West Casualty Company, Grand Rapids. 
Commonwealth Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Hamilton, Ont. 
Detroit Automobile Inter-Insurance Exchange, 
Detroit. 


Iagle Indemnity Company, New York City. 


Employers Mutual Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Frankenmuth Mutual Automobile Insurance 


Company, Frankenmuth, Mich. 

Gainsville Douglas Industrial Insurance Com- 
pany, Gainsville, Fla. 

Harleysville Mutual Casualty Company, Har- 
leysville, Pa. 

Illinois Bankers Hog 
Rockford, II. 

Independence Indemnity Company, Philadelphia. 

Industrial Casualty Company, Ft. Worth, Texas 
(Recip.). 

Towa State Mutual Hog Insurance Company, 
Waterloo, [a. 

La Fayette Mutual Casualty Company, Bloom- 
ington, III. 

Liberty Insurance Company, Dayton, capital, 
$100,000; formerly Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company. 

Lincoln Casualty Company, Springfield, Til. 

Michigan Threshermen’s Mutual Insurance As- 
sociation, Lansing, Mich. 

Midland Union Mutual Insurance Company, 
Juneau, Wis. (hail and cyclone). 

Motor Insurance Exchange, Detroit; 
Roskam and Keller, attorneys. 

Mutual Casualty Company of Chicago, Inc. 

Mutual Live Stock Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, Ta. 

New York Indemnity Company, New York 
City. 

Northwestern Casualty and Surety Company, 
Milwaukee; Auth. capital, $1,000,000. 

Physicians Automobile Indemnity Insurance 
Company, New York City. 

Phoenix Indemnity Company, New York City. 


Insurance Company, 


Parrish, 


Professional Indemnity Corporation, Grand 
Rapids. 

Reinsurance Company of Canada, Waterloo, 
Ont. 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Ill. 

State Mutual Hail Insurance Company, Grand 
Ledge, Mich. 

Sun Indemnity Company, New York. 

Taxi Mutual Casualty Company, New York 
City. 

Union Mutual Insurance Company, Denver, Col. 
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CoMPANIES PROJECTED IN 1922 
Bankers Casualty, Minneapolis; reorganized. 
Bankers Deposit Guarantee and Surety; To- 
peka; reorganized; renamed, Bankers Surety, 
Surety. 

Central Mutual Live Stock, Indianapolis, 

Central West Casualty Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; capital, $1,000,000. 

Cloverland Cyclone Mutual Insurance Company, 
Hancock, Mich. 

Columbia Mutual Indemnity, Indianapolis. 

Ikmpire Health and Accident, Indianapolis ; cap- 
ital, $100,000. 

Federal Savings and Insurance Company, fn- 
dianapolis. 

First National Underwriters Agencies, Chij- 
cago. 

General Automobile Mutual Indemnity Corpora- 
tion, Detroit. 

Golden Rule Mutual Casualty Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Guaranty Casualty Company, New York City. 

Guaranty Mutual Hail Insurance Company, To- 
peka, Kan. 

Income Guaranty Company, Niles, Mich.; cap- 
ital, $100,000. 

Indiana Mutual Casualty, Chicago. 

Insurers Guaranty Corporation, Richmond, Va. 

Liberty Indemnity Company, Newark. 

Manufacturers Indemnity Company, Chicago. 

Marshfield Mutual Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
pany. Marshfield, Wis. 

Milwaukee Title Guaranty and Abstract Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 

Mutual Eye Indemnity Company of Michigan, 
Muskegon. 

Mutual Live Stock Association, Sioux Falls, 
S:..D: 

National Mutual Insurance Company, Detroit. 

Northern Mutual Windstorm Insurance Com- 
pany, Tustin, Mich. 

Northwestern Bond and Mortgage Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee. 

Peoples Liability Insurance Company, Trenton. 

Plains Casualty Company, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Plate Glass Indemnity Company, Paterson, N. J. 

Plate Glass Mutual Insurance Company, Detroit. 

Provident Health and Accident, Cincinnati. 

Republic-Dominion Insurance Company, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

State Indemnity Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

United Mutual Accident, Mexia, Texas. 

Travelers Mutual Motor Insurance Company, 
Quincy, Ill. 

Underwriter Accident, Peoria, [Il. 

Union Casualty Company, Cleveland. 

Western Casualty and Surety Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

World Mutual Automobile Casualty Company, 
New York. 

CoMPANIES RETIRED IN 1922 


American Liability and Plate Glass Under- 
writers, Chicago; ceased business. 

Appalachian Indemnity Exchange, Indianapolis: 
reinsured. 


Atlantic Health and Accident Company, Boston; 


reinsured in United Casualty Company, West- 
field, Mass. 
\utomobile Trade Mutual, Des Moines; re- 
ceivership, 
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Automobile Protective Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis; reinsured. 

Automobile Liability Mutual, Milwaukee; re- 
ceivership. 

Automobile Insurance Association, Jacksonville, 
Ill; reinsured. 

Rankers Automobile, Lincoln; dissolved. 
Buckeye Mutual Accident Association, Colum- 
bus, O.; reinsured in Buckeye Mutual Health 
Association of Columbus. 

Coal Operators Mutual of Western Pennsyl- 
yania, Pittsburgh; reinsured. 

Columbian Mutual Indemnity, Indianapolis ; dis- 
continued. 

Continental Automobile, Springfield, IIl.; retired 
in June. 

Drivers Mutual Indemnity Company, Marion, 
0.; liquidated. 
Educators Beneficial 
Pa.; reinsured. 

Edwards Insurance Exchange, Fresno, Calif. ; 


Association, Lancaster, 


reinsured. 

Farmers and Breeders Live Stock, Danville; 
liquidated. 

Globe Automobile Insurance Exchange, Rock 
Island, Ill.; reinsured. 

Grand Rapids Health and Accident Insurance 
Company; reinsured by Northern Indemnity 
Corp. 

Great Western Plate Glass Insurers, Chicago; 
ceased business. 

Horse Insurance Fund of Retail Grocers’ Ass’n, 
Philadelphia; retired. 

Hudson Motor Indemnity Exchange, Chicago; 
receivership. 

Iowa Bonding and Casualty Company, Des 
Moines; reinsured by Southern Surety Com- 
pany, Des Moines, April 30. 

Interstate Automobile, Rock Rapids, Ia.; 
liquidated in January. 
to $200,000. 

Kansas Casualty and Surety Company, Wichita; 
retired. 

Lincoln Mutual Casualty Company, Springfield, 
Ill.; taken over by Lincoln Casualty Company. 

Liberty Indemnity, Newark, N. J.; receivership. 

Liberty Mutual Automobile, Kansas City, Mo.; 
receivership. 

Mercantile Glass Insurance Exchange, Chicago; 
absorbed by Fort Dearborn Casualty Under- 

writers, Chicago. 

Metropolitan Live Stock Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Tll.; in receivership. 

Mid-West Automobile Indemnity, Freeport, Ill. ; 
absorbed by Economy Automobile, Freeport. 

Monroe Automobile Association, Waterloo, I11.; 
absorbed by United States Underwriters, 
Jacksonville, TIl. 

Morgan Insurance Exchange, Springfield, IIl.; 
reinsured by U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty. 

Motor Mutual Casualty, New York; liquidated 
in March. 

Mutual Automobile Liability Insurance Com- 
pany of New York; insolvency. 

Mutual Live Stock Insurance Association, Sioux 
Falls. S. D.; receivership. 

National Automobile Mutual Casualty Company, 
New York city; liquidated. 
National Indemnity Exchange, 

retired. 

National Live Stock, Des Moines; liquidated. 


Philadelphia ; 
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North Dakota Casualty Association, Fargo; 
retired. 
Northwest Mutual Insurance Company, Ida 


Grove, Ia. (fire and casualty) ; receivership. 
Northwestern Automobile Insurance Company, 
Worthington, Minn.; voluntary liquidation. 
Ohio Mutual Live Stock Insurance Company, 

Kalida, O.; liquidated. 

Peoples Health and Accident Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; receivership. 

Physicians Indemnity Association, Ft. Scott, 
Kan. ; reinsured. 

Prairie State Automobile Insurance Associa- 
tion, Duquoin, IIl.; receivership. 

Preferred Automobile Owners, Indemnity Ex- 
change, Chicago; retired. 

Pyramid Mutual Accident, Omaha, Neb.; re- 
ceivership. 

Reliable Motor Indemnity, Freeport, Ill.; ab- 
sorbed by Economy Automobile, Freeport. 
Standard Live Stock Insurance Company, In- 

dianapolis ; liquidated. 

State Factory Mutual, Indianapolis, Ind.; re- 
insured. 

Title Guaranty and Casualty Company, De- 
troit; receivership. 

United States Indemnity Company, Inc., New 
York city; retired. 

Western Indemnity Co., Dallas; reinsured by 
Employers Indemnity Company of Kansas 
City. 

Company Changes in 1922 


Capitol Live Stock Insurance Company, To- 
peka, Kan.; name changed to Sunflower Fire 
Insurance Company. 

Columbia Casualty Company, New York city; 
increased capital and surplus to $1,000,000 
each. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York 
city; discontinued its accident department. 
Globe Indemnity Company, Newark; increased 
its capital from $750,000 to $1,500,000 by 

transfer from surplus of $750,000. 

Great Western Accident Insurance Company, 
Des Moines; changed name to Great West- 
ern Insurance Company and increased capital 
o $250,000. 

Inter-State Liability Insurance Company, Rock 
Rapids, Ia.: reduced capital from $250,000 

Masonic Protective Association, Worcester, 
Mass.; changed its name to Massachusetts 
Protective Association, Inc. 

Massachusetts Protective Association, Worces- 
ter; increased its capital to $500,000. 

Massachusetts Accident Company, Boston; in- 
creased its capital to $200,000. 

Peninsular Casualty Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.:; changed its title to Northern Indem- 
nity Corporation. 

Red Mens Fraternal Accident Association, 
Westfield, Mass.; changed its name to United 
Casualty Company. 

The Standard Accident Insurance Company De- 
troit; increased its capital from $1,500,000 
to $2,500,000. 

Twin City Casualty Company, Minneapolis; 
changed its name to Pioneer Life Company. 


—The Camden Fire Insurance Company of Camden, 
N. J.. has decided to discontinue the writing of hail 
insurance. 
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J. F. Van Riper on Credit 

J. F. Van Riper, branch secretary of the 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, recently 
contributed an article to the “Credit Monthly,” 
from which the following paragraphs are taken: 

The foremost question in the matter of cred- 
its is the relative safety of the undertaking. As 
a banker, asked to supply funds for an enter- 
prise, or as a manufacturer, asked to supply 
goods on credit, my first inquiry would be as 
to the possibility of the success of the enterprise. 
To go a little further | would wish to know 
whether there was anything in the nature of 
the venture or in the public interest to suggest 
that credit or accommodation he denied. 

My next inquiry would be into the character 
and standing of those seeking accommodation, 
whether the habits of life, the business methods, 
the sense of obligation under an agreement or 
contract were such as to inspire confidence and 
make dealings reasonably safe. 

The collateral question would follow naturally 
and logically, as to what security underlies the 
venture as a safeguard against any possible mis- 
fortune or accident resulting either from the 
fallibility of business judgment or accident from 
uncontrollable cause. 

I stress character because it is so vital as to 
be the measure oftentimes of the entire diameter 
between success and failure of the enterprise 
and between profit and loss for banker or mer- 
chant granting accommodation. 

Here particularly the interests of the fire un- 
derwriter and the credit man converge, for the 
underwriter must study, with all the care he 
can apply, the character of the insurant. He 
calls it the moral hazard. It is the ex-quantity 
that must always be reckoned with. Some- 
times it reduces the insurance company’s trans- 
actions in a community to a minus quantity for 
a series of years. 

A man is sometimes prone to overlook in 
cthers enervating traits or habits because of 
certain likable things in them, their joviality, 
their friendliness ard the fact that thev ar 
good company. Because their own contacts with 
these men have been uneventful or perhaps ie- 
cause they are conscious of some glaring per- 
sonal shortcomings in themselves, they are re- 
luctant to judge others. 

We too often forget that honesty and sound 
character are not superficial, that they strike 
down into the very vitals of a man; that he is 
either sound or he is not sound, is unfaithful 
to his vows or deliberately living beyond his 
means or indulging extravagant tastes and fan- 
cies, or is the sort that trusts to the future to 
take care of itself. Such men may not he 
trusted. They will violate a contract if that 
is the easier thing to do and from the insurance 
standpoint men of this make-up are regarded 
as poor moral risks. 


Lockwood Committee for State Monopoly 

The Lockwood Housing Investigating Com- 
mittee submitted its report Tuesday to the legis- 
lature of New York State. Among its numer- 
ous recommendations is one in favor of giving 
the State Fund a monopoly of the workmen’s 
compensation insurance business in the State. 
It is claimed that the premium for workmen’s 
compensation insurance averages about 10 per 
cent of payroll; that such premiums aggregated 
about $40,000,000 in 1920, of which $30,000,000 
went to the stock companies, and that if the 
premiums were adjusted to the actual loss there 
would be a saving of upward of $10,000,000. It 
is further stated that “today every attempt to 
extend the benefits of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law is met with the stiffest kind of opposi- 
tion from the private companies. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FilRE: 
INSURANCE Co. 








FIFTY-SECOND | 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January |, 1922 
CASH CAPITAL $ 2,000.000.00 
ASSETS 10,944,349.77 
LIABILITIES.Except Capital 5.9095.144.09 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 5.039.209.68 














Just the Book you have been Waiting for 





A New EpucaTIonaL TREATISE FOR 
Fire InsuRANCE STUDENTS 


Building Construction 


As Applied to 


FIRE INSURANCE 


Embracing Lectures by 
CHARLES C. DOMINGE 
Before Classes of the 
Insurance Institute of America 
also 
INSPECTING FOR FIRE INSURANCE PURPOSES 
Including Valuable Suggestions by 
WALTER O. LINCOLN 
Messrs. Dominge and Lincoln are authors of the standard publication 
Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting, and are members of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 


Prices: 


Est AOE COVER 5.5.5 .5.650:6 s.0i5 c eeis sce ts o-< eine as $1.00 
Pn eA Rea ALEK ERNARED..- 405700 lore avs eceldiossiareceseceryiol eis $1.50 


Liberal Discounts in wholesale quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 




















Federal Surety Company 


Home Office, Davenport, Iowa 


Began business July Ist, 1920 
Licensed by U. S. Government November 20th, 1920 


An Institution of Service 


Writing Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Accident and 
Health Insurance. Burglary, Larceny, Theft and 
Hold-up Insurance. General Liability and Ele- 
vator Insurance. Automobile Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Insurance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


We are well equipped to serve Agents of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—Correspondence Solicited. 


OAKLEY H. BEYER 
Superintendent of Agents 


W. L. TAYLOR 
Vice-President and General Manager 











Detroit Fidelity 


and 


Surety Company 


Is already one of the largest companies 
writing fidelity and surety bonds ex- 
clusively. New agents are being ap- 


pointed every day. 


Address the 


Agency Department 
Milwaukee and Cass Avenues, Detroit, Mich. 
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SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, Iowa 





Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1921 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets.. $6,007,996.00 
ee 1,000,000.00 
554,375.00 


SS eee ee 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 
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COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 


THE Sew lLAaron 
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(Continued from page 37) 

surance is the le dernier cri of the bank, the 
business house and the private checking ac- 
count. The modern insurance policy, designed 
to afford protection in the event of losses 
through check manipulation, is the only thing 
which actually provides complete and adequate 
coverage and safeguard. The loss of one single 
check may wipe out an entire bank balance in 
the case of an individual, may temporarily 
cripple a factory or business firm, and may 
easily be a serious matter to a bank, involving 
litigation and legal difficulties abmost without 
end. Insurance policies of this class are 
divided into two kinds, those for the protection 
of individuals and firms and those applying to 
banks and banking institutions only. In the 
case of the former, the coverage can be ob- 
tained to protect against losses suffered through 
checks going out, or it can be extended to in- 
clude those coming in. The dual protection is 
that most generally purchased. 

When the policy is to apply to a bank or 
banking institution only, it usually provides for 
payment of the losses incurred through the mis- 
handling of any papers, checks or other bank- 
ing instruments which hav been raised or altered 
in any way or upon which the name of the 
drawer, acceptor, maker or endorser is forged. 

THE SPECIALIZED AGENT 

Insurance offers complete and adequate pro- 
tection in the event of loss through check forg- 
ery, and, while the stipulations usually set forth 
in such a policy may not be included in every 
policy issued or may be exteneded in some poli- 
cies, they give a sufficient idea of the thorough 
manner in which the institution of insurance 
protects the purse of the nation. Check altera- 
tion and forgery insurance has, more and more, 
become a special branch of insurance coverage, 
requiring specially trained men to properly lay 
it before the public. The various obections. 
raised by the prospective purchaser and the 
frequent necessity for practical demonstration 
and pertinent anecdote make it vital that the 
agent who goes out with the intention of carry- 
ing the message of check protection to his 
clients be equipped for his appointed task. 

Such an agent, if he would serve the best 
interests of himself, his customers and his com- 
pany, should be familiar with the history of 
counterfeiting and forgery as well as the altera- 


tion of checks, and should be able to recall in- 
stances in which well-known forgers fleeced 
their victims in circumstances similar to those 
which might occur in the prospect’s business or 
private affairs. He should have a working 
knowledge of the effects of inks, if not of their 
chemical action, and safety papers should not 
be entirely neglected. The various types of 
check protection machines are also interesting 
and instructive to the agent who contemplates 
entering this field of endeavor, and he should 
have a conversational acquaintance with meth- 
ods of crime detection and the apprehension of 
criminals. In addition to these matters, it is, 
of course, important that he be thoroughly 
familiar with the proposition offered by his 
company and its relation to the prospect’s bank 
balance and the possibility of loss therein. 
Such a knowledge requires time and patience 
to accumulate, and the first of these considera- 
tions is not always available to the agent who 
handles other lines of insurance. This does 
not mean that only the check alteration and in- 
surance agent of any company should pay at- 
tention to openings for such business. On the 
contrary, the regular agent can often assist his 
company by observation and by pointing out 
opportunities where the advent of an agent 
specially trained in this class of work would 
result in the placing of a check alteration and 
forgery bond. But the main part of such sell- 
ing will be more successful if it is carried out 
by the trained man. It is just as unreasonable 
to suppose that an agent whose business is life 
insurance can give check alteration and forgery 
the requisite time and attention, with its con- 
sequent success, as it is to suppose the reverse. 
The tendency toward specialized agents to 
handle this class of insurance is well defined 
in the larger companies writing such business, 
and the tremendous increase in the number of 
check alteration and forgery policies gives 
eloquent testimony of the wisdom of the move. 


Federal Surety Organizing Fire Company 

The stockholders of the Federal Surety Com- 
pany, Davenport, la., at their annual meeting 
decided to form a fire insurance company, to 
have the same directors and officers as the 
Federal Surety Company. The fire company 
will have $200,000 capital and an equal amount 


of surplus. 


























AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Pierce Building 
ST. LOUIS 


Chas. W. Disbrow, President 





‘All Kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles’’ 
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Fire 
Prevention 
and 
Protection 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 





oe 
MR. LOCAL AGENT 
EVERYWHERE, U. S. A. 


DEAR SIR:- 


No home is complete without 
a family Bible, a dictionary and 
a cook-book. 


No Local Agent's fire insur- 
ance office is complete without 
THE AGENTS KEY TO FIRE INSURANCE, 
a 450 page book with 250 pages 
devoted to policy forms; FIRE 
PREVENTION AND PROTECTION; with 
775 pages of information on fire 
proof construction; and FIRE IN- 
SURANCE INSPECTION AND UNDER- 
WRITING--alphabetically arranged, 
containing manufacturing proc- 
esses and fire hazards of every 
conceivable article together with 
definitions. 


Will you neglect your office 
equipment more than that of your 
home? 


ORDER THESE THREE BOOKS TO- 
DAY. 


Yours truly, 


Me Speclalor Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











SECOND EDITION—JUST PUBLISHED, | 


HANDY 
INSURANCE CHART (1922) 


of 
BRITISH COMPANIES 


Transacting 


Fire, Marine, Personal Accident, Em- 
ployers’ Liability and Miscellaneous busi- 
ness. 

Eighty-one pages of valuable information, including 
figures of the last published accounts, and the three 
previous years. 


Useful to Bankers, Investors, Merchants, Shipowners, 
Insurance Brokers and Insured generally. 


Published by the Post Magazine, London. 


Can be ordered through THE SPECTATOR 
COMPANY. 


Price, delivered, $1.50 




















PUBLIC LIFE INSURANGE CO, 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 


is now offering 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for 


SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Correspondence Treated Confidentially 
Write today; we may have just what you want 


a 


ALFRED CLOVER, General Manager, 
Chairman of the Board 


108 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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